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SONNET. 
BY ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
W hat are we set on earth for? Say, to toil; 
Nor seek to leave thy tending of the vines, 
For all the heat o’ the day, till it declines, 
And death’s mild curfew shall from work 
assoil. 
God did anoint thee with his odorous oil, 
To wrestle, not to reign; and He assigns 
All thy tears over, like pure crystallines, 
For younger fellow workers of the soil 
To wear for amulets. So others shali 
Take patience, labor to their heart and hand, 
From thy band, and thy heart, and thy brave 
cheer, 
And God's grace fructify through thee to all. 
The least flower, with a brimming cup, may 
stand, 
And share its dew-drop with another near. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


We devote much space this week to a 
condensed and partial report of the wide- 
spread public recognition shown of **Lucy 
Stone’s Day’’ by suffrage organizations. 
It is a gratifying evidence of the growth 
of the woman’s rights movement which 
she did so much to originate and promote. 





In September the Alabama Legislature 
will meet, and will not again for four 
years. Let the women of that State make 
a concerted effort to secure educated, tax- 
paying suffrage. Are they willing to be 
classed politically with idiots, criminals, 
and minors, and the most illiterate and 
degraded men? Are the chivalrous men 
of Alabama willing to let their women re- 
main the political inferiors of the women 
of Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, and Idaho? 





The discussion of marriage and parent- 
age aroused by President Roosevelt’s cen- 
sure of ‘trace suicide’’ has not gone to the 
root of the evil. That root is the injus- 
tice and inequality of the present legal 
and social definition of the marriage rela- 
tion, So long as it implies superiority on 
the part of the husband and subjection on 
the part of the wife, so long the law puts 
a discount upon marriage and a premium 
On celibacy so far as women are con- 
cerned. Recognize the equal rights of 
married parties in person, property, earn- 
nings, and children,—make marriage a 


' tions this fall, 





permanent union of equals with recipro- 
cal rights, duties, and responsibilities, — 
then we may trust nature to provide for 
the supply of American citizens and the 
perpetuation of the race. 
ily relation will need no factitious encour- 
agement political or religious. 





As a result of the tie-up in the building 
trades in New York City, 70,000 children 
will not have schoolhouse accommuda- 
For the most part these 
are the children of the workingmen. It’s 
a serious business, striking against one’s 
own children, Should not these working- 
men’s wives bave bad a voice on the ques- 
tion of striking? Let them demand ad- 
mission to membership in the Labor 
Unions, with votes on all questions of 


; common interest. 








The U. S. State Department at Wash- | 


ington has been using its good offices 
through Minister Leisliman at Constanti- 
nuple to secure permissivn from the Turk- 
ish Government for the wives and fami- 
lies of naturalized Armenians, who have 
succeeded in business in the United 
States, to join their husbands and fathers. 
Minister Leishman cables the department 
that one woman has left to join ber hus- 
band, and that permission has been grant- 
ed for the families of a number of other 
Armeniaus to come to this country. 





—<>- °-<___—_— 


Under the common law the ordinary 
action for seduction is founded on a tic- 
tion of ‘‘service’’ due the parent as guard- 
ian of the child, But in England the 
courts have refused this plea of ‘‘service” 
in the case of a mother. The plaintiff 
was a widow, and sued for the seduction 
of her daughter, which had taken piace 
during the lifetime of the plaintiff’s late 
husband, The daughter was then living 
with her parents, and after her father’s 


| death continued to reside with the plaint- 


iff, rendering the ordinary household ser- 
vices. The birth of her child took place 
two months after the father’s death. 
But the King’s Bench Division has held 
that the action could not be maintained 
by the widow, either at common law or 
by virtue of the married women’s proper- 
ty acts. The service must be to some one 
whom the law recognizes as master; and 
at common law certainly the only master 
was the father. 


—_ — eam —_—_ 


According to the above decision the 
daughters of widows may be seduced 
with legal impunity. The Chicago Legal 
News is of the opinion that if this ‘*fic- 
tion of service’’ extends to the father it 
certainly ought to extend to the mother 
when the father is dead. 





><> 


A despatch from Berlin, dated Aug, 13, 
announces that the authorities bave ar- 
rested fifty Polish girls at Gnesen, East 
Prussia, on the charge of conspiracy 
against the State. The girls, whose ages 
range from 14 to 20 years, were, with 
three exceptions, pupils of the high 
school. The three exceptions, who are 
the oldest of the prisoners, were teachers 
in the school. All of them were in the 
habit of reading Polish books and study- 
ing Polish history, and in their discussions 
expressed hopes for the reéstablishment 
of the ancient kingdom of Poland. The 
public prosecutor announces that he will 
proceed against the girls for treason, for 
this harmless expression of opinion. Lucy 
Stone well said, fifty years ago, “If the 
law meddles with the women it is time 
women meddle with the law.” 





+o> 
+or 


THE TRUE MARRIAGE IDEAL. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., AuG. 24, 1903. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

There reeently appeared in the papers a 
letter from President Roosevelt to a cer- 
tain Mrs. John Van Vorst, published as 
the preface of her book entitled ‘'The 
Woman Who Toils.’’ The letter is char- 
acteristic as illustrative of the Chief Exec- 
utive’s ‘“‘strenuousness.’’ With such the 
writer has no quarrel beyond the observa- 
tion that undue strenuosity is admittedly 
a chief evil of American individual life, 
and that national strenuousness is sweep- 
ing the Republic into the maelstrom of 
empire. Nor does the writer fail to ap- 
preciate the several manly virtues incul- 
cated by the President, and his observa- 
tion that the most valuable things in life 
cost effort. But the Chief Executive's 
ideal is evidently the Spartan ideal—an 


Av ideal fam- | 


ideal worthy to a limited extent, but 
whose comparative value for individual 
and national life may be determined by 
| the fact that while Spa:tais but a name, 
| Athens, which stood for a different and 
broader and higher id-:al, has been a pow- 
er in civilization for twenty centuries, and 
will continue to be a world-power, in the 
best sense, so long as the race shal) en- 
dure. 

It is chiefly with the President’s con- 
ception of parenthood that the writer is 
compelled to differ. Large families of 
healthy children appear to be his domes 
tic idea). The trouble here is similar 
with the Chief Executive’s conception of 
our nati nal life, involving the sacrifice of 
American ideals to territorial aggrandize- 
ment, namely, the subordination of the 
spiritual to the material. With the Presi- 
dent, quantity seems to be the chief de- 
sideratum. Quality is comparatively un- 
important. 
| As for health, the writer would perhaps 
| go further than the Chief Executive. and 
advocate the prohibition of marriages 
likely to result in unhealthy children, 
with drastic penalties for illegitimacy. 
But, on the other hand, the question of 
family size is not properly a health ques- 
tion atall, The ability to have a large 
family of healthy children involves no ob- 
ligation whatever to bave such family. 
Man is more, infinitely more, than an ani- 
ma), In this supreme concern, character, 
education, opportunity, should be the con- 
trolling determinants. The larger the 
family, in most cases, the less opportunity 
there is to mould the character of each 
child, the less opportunity to educate it 
broadly, the less opportunity has each 
child for self-development and a life of 
high service to its fellow men, Emerson 
says: ‘America ‘is but another name for 
opportunity.’’ But the President would 
abridge this priceless heritage of the 
American citizen. 

lo subordinate character, education, 
opportunity—the highest interests of life 
—to sensual gratification or the pride of 
numbers—this is to commit an unspeak- 
able wickedness. To bring into being an 
immortal soul without its God-given right 
to the best possible inheritance, not only 
physically, but also mentally, morally and 
spiritually—this is a great crime against 
society. To be well born is the funda- 
mental right of every child of God, and to 
the neglect of this right are chiefly at- 
tributable the evils of the social state. 
The swarms of healthy children, the 
swarms of healthy men and women, in all 
the great centers of population, whose in- 
tellectual and moral reformation defies 
the charitable instrumentalities of society, 
afford the best possible comment on the 
Chief Executive’s doctrine. 

As for race-suicide, complete or partial, 
which the President considers the great- 
est of possible national evils, it would ap- 
pear more practical, in view of the steadi- 
ly increasing population the world over, 
to ponder the problem of poverty—the 
poverty that ever increases with sc-called 
progress; the poverty that is chiefly at- 
tributable to over-population. 

Nor can the writer indorse witbout 
qualification the Chief Magistrate's asser- 
tion that ‘the greatest thing for any wo- 
man is to be a good wife and mother.” 
As a general proposition it might be true, 
were society differently constituted. But, 
so long as church and State subordinate 
women in the domestic relations, so long 
as a comparatively low estimate of women 
aud their mission prevails, she is quite as 
likely to achieve her greatest development 
and usefulness outside of marriage as in 
it. Tbe error of the President is here 
again a fundamental error, namely, that 
women exist primarily to advance the 
comfort and pleasure of men, The truth 
is that women exist, or should exist, no 
more for men than men for women. The 
ministry of the sexes to each other should 
be of mutual dignity and importance; or, 
if there is any difference, the order of cre- 
ation would suggest that emphasis be 
placed on the service to be rendered by 
men to women. 

It is no more women’s mission to be 
good wives and mothers than it is men’s 
mission to be good husbands and fathers. 
The chief object of marriage is the devel- 
opment of character through the recipro- 
cal influence of the sexes in this most in- 
timate of relations. The rearing of chil- 
dren always falls more heavily on the 
mother than on the father, and a large 
family almost certainly proves an embargo 
on the mother’s personal development— 
a development which should be guarded 
zealously as her most sacred trust. Par- 








enthood should be distinctly incidental to 





marriage—important, but subordinate to 
life’s supreme object, the development of 
character. To be a wife and mother may 
be a blessing to all concerned. Too often 
it is adire evil. And to be a good wife 
and mother, one must first be what is 
greater than either—a royal woman. Only 
as she is this, should she accept the sacred 
responsibilities of wifehood and mother- 
hood, JOHN SAMPSON, 
Washington, D. C. 


-_-—- 





A GIRL TO RULE RUSSIA. 


Curtis Brown, the special correspond- 
ent of the Boston Herald, reports from St. 
Petersburg that little Grand Duchess 
Olga, phe eldest daughter of the Czar, not 


| quite 8 years of age, has every prospect 





of being her father’s successor. It is 
stated on good authority that the Russian 
laws « f succession are to be altered so as 
to enable her to ascend the throne when 
her father, Nicholas II., dies. 

‘‘According to the present laws of suc- 
cession, vo female member of the imperial 
family can ascend the throne till all the 
male members of all branches of the bouse 
of Romanoff have died out. Therefore, 
failing the birth of a sop to the Czar, his 
brother, the Grand Duke Michael, would 
be the rext Emperor of all the Russias. 

“Grand Duke Michael, however, is in 
weak health, and if the Czar outlives him 
the succession passes to their uncle, Grand 
Duke Viadimir, and his sons, the Grand 
Dukes Cyril, Boris and Andre. Failing 
these, the Czar has three more uncles and 
fully a score of male cousins of the second 
and third degrees, all of whom, under the 
present law, take precedence in the right 
of succession to the Czar’s own daugh- 
ters. 

‘The loss of the imperial crown to his 
own family by no means suits the inclina- 
tions of the Czar, and for a long time past 
he has been contemplating a radical 
change which would secure the first rights 
to his daughters and their descendants, 
instead of to his brother and the swarm of 
uncles and cousins, 

“The laws of succession in Russia are 
not regulated constitutionally, but can be 
modified or altered fundamentally by the 
reigning Czar at any time according to his 
own will and pleasure, so that a simple 
proclamation, with his signature append- 
ed, would suffice to bring about the 
change. 

‘‘At a great social gathering held in St. 
Petersburg recently the Czar is reported 
on reliable authority to have said to an 
old Austrian diplomat, with whom he has 
been on terms of closest intimacy since 


his childhood: 


“Count, I regard many of the restric- 
tions placed on women’s activity in the 
world to be unjust in the extreme. I see 
po reason why men should exclude wom- 
en so jealously from the sphere in which 
they might gain distinction and confer 
benefits on all mankind. 

‘‘Women, in my opinion, are capable of 
participating in many branches of pro- 
fessions and commercial occupations and 
there is no reason why educated women 
should not take part in politics. The 
participation of women in public affairs 
would certainly have to be limited to 
those of the upper classes, but it would 
not be totally impracticable. My own 
daughters will be systematically instructed 
in politics and current public affairs, so 
that they may take an intelligent interest 
in the welfare of the country, and learn 
something of the duties of a monarch,”’ 

“On another recent occasion the Czar 
touched on the same subject in conversa- 
tion with a Russian lady who is kn wn to 
be a keen advocate of women’s rights in 
their fullest form. To her Nicholas II 
said: ‘It is curious and suggestive that 
the greatest rulers of several European 
countries have been women. I am think- 
ing of Catherine of Russia, Elizabeth of 
England, Isabella of Spain, Maria There- 
sa of Austria and Victoria of England. 
There may be also great empresses and 
queens in the future.’ 

‘*Easy as it may appear for an absolutely 
autocratic monarch to fulfill his heart’s 
desire by a single stroke of the pen, Nich- 
olas II has, nevertheless, hesitated to do 
so, for he fears the bitter enmity which 
such a step would stir up against him 
among his uncles and cousins, who, be- 
tween them, possess influence enough to 
be dangerous opponents if united in hos- 
tility to him.”’ 

It would he a striking object-lesson in 
women’s ability to exercise political re 
sponsibility if this young granddaughter 
of Queen Victoria should become the ab- 
solute ruler of the greatest European em- 
pire, embracing nearly one fourth of the 
habitable globe. H. B. B. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 
Mavup Sinaxenoven Bootu was at 


Manchester-by the-Sea on last Sunday and 
told of her work for prisoners. 


Miss Nicoias SHAW, a niece of Rev. 
Anna H, Shaw, was married to Professor 
Samuel Fraser on Aug. 26, at Somerton, 
Pa., the Rev. Anna H. Shaw officiating. 
The bride’s many friends, inside and out- 
side of the Suffrage Association, will wish 
her and her husband much happiness. 


Mrs. AGNES SmitH Lewis and Mrs, 
Margaret Dunlop Gibson, Englishwomen 
and twin sisters, who discovered the Sin- 
aitic palimpsest, have been made honorary 
doctors in theology of Heidelberg Univer- 
sity for that discovery and for other ser- 
vices to Biblical scholarship. 


Miss LILIAN WHITING has prepared for 
fall publication a new book with the ex- 
pressive title, ‘‘The Life Radiant."’ It is, 
in a mea:ure, a logical sequence of *'The 
World Beautiful,’ leading into »: ill diviner 
harmonies. Miss Whiting’s ‘Boston 
Days,” published last year, is already in 
its third edition, 


Kone Tune Back, daughter of Kong 
Yu Wei, a leader of the reform movement 
in China, has arrived at Tacoma, Wash., 
to organize the reform movement among 
the Puget Sound Chinese. She has estab. 
lished twelve lodges of the Woman’s Chi- 
nese Reform Association, three of them 
being in Canada. From Puget Sound she 
will go to Portland, San Francisco, Chi- 
cago and New York, 


Mrs. GILBERT McCiure, of Colorado 
Springs, Col., has won the prize offered 
by the National Irrigation Congress for a 
poem on irrigation, to be sung at the 
opening of the congress in Ogden, Utah., 
on September 15. Mrs. McClurg is a club- 
woman of more than local renown, having 
been a speaker at more than one national 
federation. She is aregent of the Colorado 
Cliff Dwellers’ Association, and has lec- 
tured on the remains of the prehistoric 
tribes of the Colorado mesas. She was 
last heard in NewYork a year ago, when 
she lectured at the Museum of Natural 
History. 

Mrs. Epwin F. HIwv had been staying 
this summer at Idylwilde, a mountain re- 
sort in California. Being obliged to re- 
turn to Los Angeles she found there was 
no stage on Sundays. So she decided to 
ride out with the driver of a large moun- 
tain wagon to a point where she could 
stay over night and take the early train 
Monday morning. The brake gave way 
when part way down the grade, and the 
driver, in trying to see what was the 
trouble, dropped the reins of the leaders. 
The horses started to run, Mrs, Hill 
climbed down from the high seat, steadied 
herself on the crossbar, and securing the 
reins climbed back again, thus preventing 
a fatal accident to all. 


Mrs. Mican Dyer, president of the 
Woman's Charity Club of Boston, a mem- 
ber of the New Hampshire Daughters, and 
many other organizations, celebrated her 
seventy-fourth birthday on Aug. 25, Many 
friends called at her home in Dorchester 
and were welcomed informally, while 
from others came flowers and letters of 
congratulation. Among the latter was 
one from Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, who 
after referring to her own age of eighty- 
two tells Mrs. Dyer she is a young woman 
at seventy-four! So full of activity and 
works of charity have been Mrs. Dyer’s 
years that she never drops these self-im- 
posed cares, and is now planning for the 
coming winter’s work of the Woman’s 
Charity Club, which maintains a free 
hospital for women, She is in excellent 
health. 


Mrs. FLORENCE Howe HALL and Mrs, 
Maud Howe Elliot are preparing a 
book entitled, ‘Laura Bridgman, Dr. 
Howe’s Famous Pupil, and What He 
Taught Her.’’ The story of the success 
of the system of education that Dr. Sam- 
uel G. Howe devised for the blind, deaf 
mutes is fully told therein for the first 
time by his daughter. Dr. Howe’s records, 
which have been largely drawn upon in 
the prepartion of this work, are very com- 
plete, and possess great scientific and edu- 
cational value, His methods were won- 
derfully ingenious and his patience was 
inexhaustible. It was Dr. Howe’s inten- 
tion in 1846 to write a detailed account of 
his experiments with Laura, and in 1874, 
a little more than a year before his death, 
he again expressed his determination to 
undertake the work. But his long-cher- 
ished purpose was never fulfilled, owing 
to his busy life. 
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ONE WOMAN’S HUMANE WORK. 


“From my earliest recollection, cruelty 
to animals has caused me a continual 
heartache, and my whole life has been 
one long struggle to befriend ‘those dumb 
mouths that have no speech,’”’ says Mrs. 
E. Irene Rood of Chicago. ‘As the years 
went on, I looked about me for some way 
to mitigate the suffering of animals aod 
prevent the slaughter of birds. In 1893 I 
decided to give my life to this work, and 
organized the Chicago Audubon Society. 
This involved much work, as ladies were 
reluctant to pledge themselves not to 
wear any ornaments or plumage that 
would necessitate killing birds. [ also 
gave talks about birds in Sunday schools 
and distributed bird leaflets. During the 
Chicago Columbian Exposition I was the 
instigator and chairman of the Congress 
on Ornithology, with a view to encourage 
the study of birds and to secure better 
laws ultimately for their protection, and 
was also a member of the American Orni- 
thological Union on the Protection of 
Nortt American Birds. 

“In 1896 I organized the Fort Wortb, 
Tex., Humane Society and a Stevenville 
Society. In 1897 I had the Rood Humane 
Education Bill introduced in the Texas 
Legislature, but being called home by 
sickness, the bill failed to become a law 
until 1899, when | had it introduced a 
second time ard got it through. In 1898 I 
founded the Austin Humane Society, and, 
afew months after, the Texas State Hu- 
mane Education Society, with a long list 
of prominent people, and was elected the 
State secretary until my departure. On 
my way home from Texas I organized the 
Dallas Humane Society, and in 1901 I at- 
tended the Colorado Legislature and se- 
cured the passage of the Kood Humane 
Education Bill, making humane education 
compulsory in all the schools of that 
State. Late reports from the secretary of 
the Colorado Humane Suciety say that 
‘humane education is winning its way, 
and everybody is speaking well of it, in- 
cluding the State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction.’ In May, 1901, I organ 
ized the Colorado Humane Education So- 
ciety, and was elected honorary president. 
The membership was large, including the 
Governor and many State officials and 
prominent citizens, I secured a commis- 
sioned humane officer at Beulah, Col., 
and a conference committee to act with 
him in all important matters. 

“IT had the Rood Humane Education 
Bill introduced in the Wyoming Legisla- 
ture in the winter of 1901, and was suc- 
cessful wiih the assistance 0: some of the 
best men in the State. In the spring of 
1902 M. H. Rosenzweig of Butte, Mon., 
sent an urgent appeal to the American 
Humane Association, asking them to send 
some one there to help them organize hu- 
mane societies. I was selected to go, and 
landed in Billings, Mon., July 6. The or- 
ganization of a society was effected a few 
weeks later with a bundred members, in- 
cluding most of the prominent people in 
town. After this I organized societies in 
all the largest towns in the State—Living- 
stun, Bozeman, Dillon, Anaconda, etc. 
In September we called a Humane Con- 
vention to be held in Butte, Mon., and 
then founded the Montana State Humane 
Society, which promises to become a very 
strong society, and no city is in greater 
need of one. 

“In January, 1903, I returned to Mon- 
tana and commenced an active campaign 
to get my two bills passed. The first bill 
was the Rood Humane Education Bill. It 
passed the Senate promptly, aud met with 
but little opposition in the House. As 
soon as this was disposed of, I had a 
more important bill introduced, to create 
a State Bureau for the protection of chil- 
dren and dumb animals. This bill was 
killed in the committee. Within a few 
days I had a substitute in two sections in- 
troduced. The first section was to create 
the Bureau, and the second section to get 
an appropriation to maintain it. After 
weeks of most determined opposition on 
the part of a few members, the first sec 
tion finally passed. Then the fight was 
renewed on the second section. Various 
schemes were tried to defeat the measure, 
but we finally won over our opponents, 
the bill was passed, and the members who 
had stood by me all the way through gave 
me quite an ovation after the last vote 
was taken. 

“In the midst of my rejoicing a tele- 
gram came from Omaha Humane Society, 
for me to go to the Nebraska Legislature, 
where I had three bills pending. On> was 
to prohibit docking horses’ tails, another 
to prohibit plucking fowls alive, and the 
third to prohibit shooting birds from 
traps. The last one mentioned was killed 
in the committee, but I went to work 
again and had the bill resurrected. The 
Governor came to my assistance, and we 
prevailed upon the committee to give the 
Senate a chance to vote on it. It was 
through the influence of the Omaha Gun 
Club that they had killed it. As soon as 
the Nebraska Legislature adjourned, I 
hastened to the Illinois Legislature on a 





telegram from our seéretary, hoping to 
get one more bill through this winter. It 
passed the Senate, and it was on file for 
the last reading in the Houxe when they 
adjourned. This completed my legisla- 
tive work for 1903. During my ten years’ 


roofs for drinking purposes. There are, 
however, no wells, nor water works for 
general use. What would a man do? 
Probably give it up. Mrs, Malcolm (the 
same is done at Inanda) enlists the girls. 
Three times a day (some days oftener) 


work [ have written more than ten thou- | they all go down to the river and each 
sand letters, have travelled twenty thou- | one brings up a ten quart bucket of water 


sand miles, and distributed many thou- 
sand leatiets.’’ 

Mrs Rood is at present engaged by the 
American Humane Association and made 
a recent visit to Boston.—Condensed from 
Our Four Footed Friends for August 


oe 


WOMANLY CONSCIENCE AND COURAGE. 


The St. Louis (Mo.) Christian Advocate 
says: 

A local paper calls attention to the as- 
sistance rendered to the cause of justice 
in this city by several ladies whose bus 
bands have unfortunately become involved 
in the boodling and vaturalization scau- 
dals. Mrs. Joho K. Murrell prevailed 
upon her busband to return from Mexico 
and turn State’s evidence against his for- 
mer associates; Mrs. Charlies F. Kelly is 
entitled to the credit of bringing back her 
husband from Europe to face the conse- 
quences of the charges against him; Mrs. 
Barbaglia persuaded her husband to con- 
fess to his share of the naturalization 
frauds, and it is said that Mrs. John A. 
Lee was instrumental in inducing the ex- 
Lieutenant - Governor to tell what he 
knew of the shady operations of certain 
members of the Missouri Legislature. 
These ladies are entitled to the credit of 
their labors in the interest of public jus- 
tice. Whena question of honesty is in- 
volved, the woman is always found on the 
right side. Thousands of women in this 
country occupy positions where they han- 
die large sums of money and cases of de 
falcation or the misappropriation of funds 
among them are extremely rare. 


The action taken by these St. Louis 
women indicates conscience and courage, 
as well as honesty, in a greater degree 
than is possessed by their husbands, The 
infusion of these three essential qualities 
—conscience, courage, and honesty—into 
municipa: affairs by enfranchising women 
would result in a cleaner city govern- 
ment. F. M. A. 








SUFFRAGISTS STUDY SOUTHERN FLORA. 








While visiting in New Orleans at the 
time of the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Woman Suffrage Association, the 
Minnesota delegation met a man whose 
work interested some of the members 
greatly, and they were indebted to him 
for many courtesies. R. S. Cocks is a 
transplanted Englishman, who is doing 
unofficially for the State of Louisiana 
what Minnesota expends its State funds 
for liberally on the botanical survey. Mr. 
Cocks has been making acomplete collec- 
tion of the flora of the State and gather- 
ing information in regard to it. 

Mr. Cocks’s herbarium contains at 
present 3,500 Louisiana specimens, of 
which 2,500 are flowering plants and 150 
mosses. He has the only large collection 
of Louisiana flora in existence. Of the 
twenty-nine species of golden-rod found 
in the State he discovered two, and he 
has found forty-five medicinal plants 
growing in the State. 

Under Mr. Cocks’s guidance, the party 
gave considerable attention to the South- 
ern flora, They were especially struck 
with the palmetto, banana, and fig trees 
found on every plot of ground, The 
creeping fig, covering the tombs, which 
are above the ground, also interested 
them. Among the curious and important 
plants called to their attention was the 
water hyacinth, which is raised in the 
North as a curiosity, but which covered 
great areas in the S uth, causing shallow 
bodies of water to fill up and become solid 
ground; the gutter slime, an alga having 
much the same property, clogging gutters 
and drains; the tallow tree, the magnolia 
and many trees imported from South 
America and Japan, that have found the 
climate congenial.—Minneapolis Journal 
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EDUCATION OF ZULU GIRLS. 


There are two schools for girls in our 
mission in Natal, writes Sydney Strong to 
the Chicago Advance. They are both upon 
the hilltops. They are both managed by 
women—Mrs. Edwards at Inanda and 
Mrs. Malcolm at Umzumbe. They are 
possibly the best managed institutions in 
our mission, They are both ten miles 
back from the railroad and the ocean, and 
all supplies have to be hauled by ox-cart. 
One is north of Durban, the other south 
of Durban. Inanda with its 130 girls is 
larger than Umzumbe with its 80 girls. 

What managers these womenare! Take 
Mrs. Malcolm, from whose Umzumbe 
home I am now writing. With the help 
of her girls she works a large farm. No 
work is done by men, except the plowing. 
She cares for a herd of oxen and cows, for 
the chickens (eggs sell for 50 or 75 cents a 
dozen), raises lemons, oranges, vegetables, 
etc. She does all that a thrifty farmer 
does. 

A little rain-water is gathered from the 





on her head. Some one says that is good 
exercise. If some one would walk down 
and up that hill once—a steep and rough 
ascent, at least 350 feet high—he would 
begin to think Mrs, Malcolm ought to 
have machinery for lifting the water. The 
girls have dove this for years. ; 

Mrs. Malcolm also manages the school. 
She is assisted by the capable Miss Frost 
—a Massachusetts girl—and half a dozen 
native teachers. The girls are tu be kept 
busy all day, studying, reciting, sewing, 
farming, and it requires great generalsbip. 
One third of the girls are just from the 
kraals, i.e., fresh from heathenism, Some 
of them ran away from home to Mrs, Mal- 
colm for protection, Others are from 
Christian homes, The heathen girls come 
in an undressed state, and the first step in 
their education is to furnish them with 
dresses. Then begins the slow process of 
molding them into shape, or planting the 
seeds of civilization and the Christian 
life. 

The Zulu woman bas a hardtime, It 
must not be thought, however, that she is 
a slave, although she is sold as a bride by 
her father, for ten oxen. I am told that 
she has many rights and I can quite agree 
as I see the women, with happy faces and 
erect carriage, going along the highways. 
She is, however, ignorant, superstitious 
and wedded to heathen customs. It isa 
delight to see at Umzumbe and Inanda 
the light of a new life gradually breaking. 

Mrs. Malcolm has to manage her own 
household, which is not asmall one. She 
also does the buying for the establish- 
ment. This is a slow and often provoking 
work—as Durban is forty miles away, and 
station agents often prove themselves to 
be very stupid. She sees to the carting of 
goods from the station, which is over a 
hilly road, sixteen miles away. 

Besides being a mother to the girls she 
is ‘‘Mother’’ Malcolm to hundreds of the 
natives in the vicinity. She is called upon 
to settle troubles and administer comfort. 
She is at the head of the evangelistic 
movement and also has to inspect the 
government school. 

The work like this done by Mrs. Mal- 
calm and Mrs. Edwards requires great 
ability and entire consecration of soul. It 
is far-reaching and no other surpasses it 
in molding the higher life of the Zulu 
people. 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


The members of the Universalist Church 
of Gardner, Mass., have extended a unan- 
imous call to Rev, Lucy A. Milton to re- 
main as pastor of the church for another 
year. 





Mrs, William Butler, who is now eighty- 
three years of age, gave an address at the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Bristol, R.I., 
of forty minutes’ length, on missions, on a 
recent Sunday. 

Annie Dowdell Love who had the first 
house built in Troy, Ala., and organized 
the first Union Sunday School there, and 
secured the money to build the first 
Methodist Church there, will have a me- 
morial window placed in the new Metho- 
dist Church of Troy to perpetuate her 
memory. 


The seven children, five daughters and 
two sons of Rev. Arthur T. Pierson, D.D., 
editor-in-chief of the Missionary Review 
of the World, are engaged in mission work, 
One daughter in Japan, one among the 
Indians in Arizona, another in Calcutta 
and two are city missionaries in New 
York and Philadel phia. 


During the early part of this summer, 
Commissioner Eva Buoth of the Salvation 
Army visited all the army posts through 
the West and far North of Canada, At 
Dawson City she was ‘‘tendered a munici- 
pal welcome” and was the recipient of 
honors rarely extended to women. A 
great crowd on the wharf greeted Miss 
Booth on her arrival. She was conducted 
to a platform draped in national and Sal- 
vation colors, and about which there was 
a throng of thousands. Every window 
and balcony was crammed with people. 
The Mayor introduced the Commissioner 
to Dawson and extolled the work of the 
Salvation Army io its various branches 
throughout the world. Then Mr. Bed- 
doe, the editor of the News, in the en- 
forced absence of Governor Congdon, wel- 
comed Miss Booth to the Yukon Terri- 
tory. After the Commissioner’s reply, 
the Governor’s spacious carriage ap- 
proached and escorted by mounted police 
she was assisted into it to be received 
with tender cordiality by Mrs. Congdon. 
The sbort drive to the government House 
was like a royal progress. A triumphal 
arch of welcome had been _ erected, 





adorned by a life-size portrait of the Com- 
missioner, and through this arch and 
along the promenade the Commissioner's 
drive was through throngs of beaming 
spectators. The Governor extended the 
Commissioner a courtly greeting, and 
gave her and her secretary the freedom of 
the beautiful home and all it contains 
during their stay inthe city. Miss Booth’s 
Sunday services were held in the spacious 
Presbyterian Church, which was crowded 
with a characteristic Dawson audience, 
the élite of the city, miners, business men, 
United States senators, military officers 
and clerical dignitaries, being present. 
Monday night the church was crowded at 
a dollar admission to hear Miss Booth 
lecture. The Governor presided. The 
next day Miss Booth addressed a meeting 
at Grand Forks, the centre of a prosper- 
ous mining district, the authorities pre- 
senting her with an escort of mounted 
police. F. M, A. 


--—- 


A CORRECTION. 
Newport, R. I., AuGusT 15, 1903. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

My attention has been called to the fact 
that the reminiscences of a schoolgirl may 
not always be exact, after au interval of 
fifty years. I was a quite young school- 
girl when, with my father, Mr. Frederick 
Fraley, I began to drive out to Girard 
College, Philadelphia, even before it was 
opeved for instruction. My father was a 
member of the first Board of Directors, 
and succeeded Mr. Joseph R. Chandler as 
president of the Board. . 

The engagement and marriage of Mr. 
Nathaniel Randolph, one of our family 
friends, to Miss Eliza Sproat — widely 
known as Mrs. Turner—was much dis- 
cussed as @ romantic attachment. She 
was his second wife. Miss Sproat was a 
teacher at the College, in School Number 
Two, from 1849 until 1852. She must 
have resigned for the opening term of 
1853, as no reference to her is found in 
the college lists of that date. 

From seeing Mr. Randolph frequently, 
and, I suppose, meeting him at the Col- 
lege, on my numerous visits there, my 
youthful memory dubbed him a Director; 
and a very hastily written sketch for Mrs. 
Eliza Sproat Turner’s obituary 80 con- 
nected him with the College. A subse- 
quent examination of the records from 
1848 to the time of his death proves this 
to have been an error. 8. Cc. F. H. 








LITERARY NOTICES, 


SEA DRIFT, OR TRIBUTE TO THE OCEAN. 
By Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell. 
New York: James White & Co. 1903. 


This little volume is made up of poems 
written bit by bit and year by year, dur- 
ing successive summers passed beside 
the sea. The verses are in many different 
keys, ranging from grave to gay, from 
sportive to philosophical; and in many 
ditferent metres, from serious blank verse 
to dashing, ringing rhyme. They treat of 
the ocean in all its moods, in storm and 
calm, by sunlight and moonlight, on its 
foaming border and in its unsounded 
depths. And all of these are described 
con amore. Old Ocean has had few truer 
lovers than the author of this book. The 
myriad varieties of its denizens—creatures 
quaint, queer, beautiful or grotesque—are 
described with keen relish. The book 
shows throughout a delicate fancy, a rich 
imagination, and a rare appreciation of 
the beauties of nature. There is often a 
charming bit of description, as this of the 
coming moonrise: 


“From far away, where sea and sky are one, 
A growing silver plant seems blossoming.” 


Or this, of the waves: 


“Long, ambient crests, scattering liquid light 
As meteors break to radiant gems at night.” 


Or the following: 


“Upon the tossing billows, idly poised, 

Rest brooding ships like birds on leafy nests, 

Swayed lightiy to and fro by passing breeze. 

With folded robes, these, coaxing errant 
dreams, 

4s though all care in life had fallen on sleep, 

Slow rise and fall in slumber’s deep-breathed 


calm ; 
And crystal budding flowers float daintily 
From prow to stern,—bright leafage of the 


sea, 
Sweet lotus blossoms of rare idleness.’’ 


Bits of wise philosophy are thickly scat- 
tered through the book: 


“One brain can build more castles, stronger 


ase 

Than any thousand cunning hands com- 
ned; 

Building in earth or air; with art as fine, 

More re. beautiful, than Spain’s Alham- 
ra’s.’’ 


Or this: 


“*To-day’s hot tears become to-morrow’s 
pearls.”’ 


Or this: 


“Sweeter the songs in trees than thunder’s 
voice ; 

One sunbeam wields more power than leagues 
of shade, 

And morning dewdrops have no peers in 
gems.”’ 


Sometimes the philosophy is a little 
stern: 


“To slay one’s neighbor is to slay oneself.”’ 
Or again: 


‘The power that makes for righteousness, 
ner a by ignorance, yields unripe 
ruit.’’ 


But generally the preaching is genial 





a 


and encouraging, prompting to courageous 
endeavor, even after heartbreak, ang 
pointing to continued progress, even after 
seeming death: 


“*A broken world moves on in asteroids 
Or swarms of golden meteors clothed wit) 


power. 
That bravely journey onward all the same,” 


But again and again the author returns 
ah quaint sea-creatures, the deep ocean 
and its 


Many mansions never yet unveiled,’ 
Where countless tribes abide and eat thy 
bread, 
And win from fruitful waters all they craye 
Anchored to éarth, these wait the gifts thoy 
bring'st, 
Nor liftthe raven’s cry! these clasp the rocks 
As trustingly as babe its mother’s breast: 
These swim serenly through the densest 
floods 
With heavy homely poise and dignity ; 
These creep, or hide in basement sands— 
content 
Commensurate with thy deep gravity 


Aa 


Is fretting pride of higher type than these? 
Or black ambition more commendable? 
A fish at home is peer of prince or king 


On stony shores above, gray sands move up; 

Rough pebbles roll thounselves to round and 
smooth, 

And rocks, upheaved by surging billows, 
claim 

The higher levels. All things there aspire; 

Harsh sand grains proudly rise in stiffened 

Thei pond hild , i 

eir suppler c ren, creeping up inshore, 
Grandchildren urge to soled, finer blades, . , 


Down here, the ocean pulse craves rhythmic 


peace 

Year after year. The rocks and mountaing 
stand 

Deep wrapped in monkish cowls and dream- 
less sleep ; 

Grim types of Patience on Time’s mo ju- 
ments; 

Nor grief-wan smiles light up these change- 
iess realms, 

Where water, firm as marble, stands upright 

In solid blackness, fixed in midnight watch, 


There are turns of felicitous expres- 
sion: 


“[’ve sometimes felt the burden of the world 

Was borne upon the Ocean’s aching breast, 

Slow floating in and out with every tide.... 

And [ have heard a rollicking of mirth 

Exuberant as laugh of clapping leaves, 

Their times and numbers as the seashore 
sands 

Again, a blissful, solemn jubilance; 

As though stray heavenly hosts sang through 
the voice 

Of diamond-ringing joy, their songs divine,” 


There are deep things for the elders, and 
simple tbings for the children: 


Small Willie has wandered an bour on the 
ac , 
Many treasures has found, most wonderful 


each; 
And they all lie marshalled within his reach. 


The ocean tumbles and falls at his feet, 
[ts clamorous voices grow softer and sweet, 
As a queer old legend it seems to repeat. 


“In fourteen hundred and ninety-two, 

Columbus sailed on the ocean blue, 

And he found a world that was strange and 
new.” 


The child, gazing eagerly over the main, 

Saw a far off land that he knew was Spain; 

And the queer old ships; they were there 
quite plain. 


Splendid ships and brave! Spanish flags 
hung high, 

White bellowing sails uprose on the sky; 

And he knew that the venturesome quest 
was nigh. 


Then ae blossomed in beautiful shining 
ght— 

eee right on the sea, to Willie’s de- 
ight— 

Whole acres of roses, golden and bright. 


They apes the ships, the flags and the 
and, 

They vote in the sky till it glowed likea 
rand ; 


The startled boy murmured, “I don’t under- 
stand!’’ 


He opened his eyes and looked timidly round; 

Was the broken moon there, and right on 
the ground? 

He could not wait now till his treasures were 
found. 


But he ran like a deer and cried to mamma 

(Wiser than Solomon she was by far): 

“Why = the moon shoot and burn likea 
star?” 


There are places in which the tech- 
nical execution of the poems is not 
equal to the thought, which is elevat- 
ed and original to a remarkable degree. 
Th> whole is pervaded by a joyous and 
seiene philosophy, a sunny and religious 
conception of life and the universe. The 
writer is throughout drawing analogies 
more or less veiled, between the ways of 
Nature and those of Providence, the im- 
manence of the ocean typifying the imma- 
arms of God. Here are some illustra- 
tions: 


As orderly as stars in heaven, move 
These mists invisible, impalpable, 
Moving as to the chant of seraphim, 
New places take and build up visual forms; 
Build solids deftly wrought as beams of sun. 
Swift, + ‘meee movements, fitted each to 

each, 

As measured waves in rays of whitest light, 
Are interwoven in their beauteous whole; 
And, softly, from the sheer intangible, 
Rain-drops are born, the rainbows span the 


sky, 
And pinnacles of ice point heavenward 

As clear and — as the sunlit air. 

The miracle of worlds is wrought anew; 
From out the formless, form is born again. 


ay, with unerring skill, make nice selec- 
ons, 
Rejecting the unfit, fit postnem choose ; 
So aptly thrusting out impurities 
That =. and dews, and frost, are diamond 
clear; 
The snows, soft clustered groups of white- 
winged stars— 
The smallest atom laid more skiJfully 
Than ever mason fitted stone to stone, 
Or artist piece to piece, and shade to shade, 
In richest, choice mosaic, many hued. 
rs weave transparencies, 
lays, the world opaque; 
And their many variancies 
Added beauty make, 
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Wealth of new creations, rich and rare; 
And they've woven sea and earth and air. 


Vast purposes, moving with swiftness of 


thought, — 

The idlers, half dreaming no changes are 
wrought.— 

Outstripping the lightning, make stars seem 


to creep; 
But a clear sun is shining when darkest skies 


weep. 
And the light of the eye 
Is born in the sky; 

And so mighty forces work on while: esleep; 
They work while we sleep. 





LIGHT. 
To all who live where shadows fall 
Light’s clear handwriting on the wall 
Shines fitfully: 
But day will surely triamph yet, 
And over all her beacon set, 
For land and sea. 


The eye of day, the eye of soul, 

Pure light illames in growing whole, 
And bids us look; 

The crumpled leaf she opens wide, 

The crimson deed she will not hide, 
Nor close life’s book. 


She makes the darkness clearly seen ; 

Then slays it, as it had not been, 
And takes its place; 

For all things shines a smiling sun, 

Teaching the blindest where to run, 
What wrongs to face. 


The thought of the book is well summed 
up in these lines: 


A Living Radiance fills earth, sea and sky, 
And breathes one breath of Life in all that 
are; 
One sweet and waking sentience, manifold; 
More closely kindred all than blessed babes 
That ee one mother’s breast and gladden 
ome. 


Ocean, if very life, we only know 
In waves, in tides, in foam, in thrill of 
voice ;— 
Mere flecks in one infinitude of change; 
[Illusions telling of the deeper real 
That would reveal itself as best it may. 


So learn we of the Ocean’s Source and ours 
n tones, in forms, in endless wavering 
change, 
Reiterating: ‘There is Power unchanged,— 
The One and All—by truth interprete 
In beauty of revealing light that floods 
To blindness feeble eyes of sense and soul, 
Slow conning primers of an endless lore. 
His —_——— Power would wreck our feeble 
sight.”’ 


The book fitly begins with a greeting to 
the sea: 
Vast and pliant Ocean, whose soft, large arms 
Enfold the Earth, holding in close embrace, 
To share with her the tireless, daily round 
Through the long court-ways of the royalsun 
In unabated power and joy of might; 
PA a a thee, closest kin of air and light, 
And dowered like them with fair-souled 


purity. 
All hail, great Ocean, reprint of the sky! 


In the contemplation of the great ex- 
panse of waters our author finds the prom- 
ise of immortality: 

Earth laurel-crowns her glorious mountain 
heights, 

Grows lilies in her valleys beautiful, 

And smiles on roses on her sunny plains. 

But sweetest blossoms shrink to piteous 
guise 

And make their hasty pilgrimage to dust 

From whence they came. Mankind — all 
things that walk, 

When life with high advancement passes on, 

Grown wan and pallid ghosts, step down to 


ades; 
Love hiding them from startled eye of day. 


Great Ocean finds no death her own estate; 

He was, and is, and will be ages hence. 

He wrapped the naked plains in swaddling 
clothes, 

And saw the rising of the purple hills, 

Before mankind had lifted stately head 

And — the sovereignty of guiding 
mind. 


We have no space for many quotations, 
and will close this brief and inadequate 
review with ‘*A Chant of the Worlds.” 


Through time and through distance on into 
the vast; 

With endless persistence we hail from the 
past. 

On-rushing and shining, all day and all 
night; 

The blue heavens lining with God’s golden 
light. 

Our ranks broken never, not one of us lost; 

On! onward forever, in serial host. 


Rest needing not, neither renewal of days; 
Tous, pathless ether like firm, beaten ways. 


In far starry sessions, each other's ally, 
We weave wondrous lessons in light from on 
high. 


We round every angle — fraternal and 
strong— 
And strew love's evangel the blue sky along 


Upright our great neighbors, all kinships 
abide! 
And no rash invaders hearts loyal divide. 


From through the far spaces wide friend- 
ships arise; 
And, all in our places, our love fills the skies. 


Heaven’s eyes! we are smiling all day and 


all night; 
The ages beguiling with music and light. 


Our singing is moving, our moving a song; 
Triumphant, God-proving, we worlds move 
along. 


One of the best things in the book is 
too long for quotation—the description of 
a ball or party in a deep-sea grotto, which 
all the curious sea-creatures attend, 

A. 8. B 


DEFENDING THE BANK. By Edward S. 
Van Zile. Illustrated by I. B. Hazelton. 
Boston: Lothrop Publishing House, 
1908. Price, 31. Postpaid, $1.15. 


This is a lively story of two boys and a 
girl who appoint themselves amateur de- 
tectives, and by a queer coincidence dis- 
cover two bank robbers who are planning 
to rob the Olympus bank, of which the 
father of one of the boys is president. 
They watch, follow, and finally secure the 
burglars, after they have entered the safe. 
This exciting and wholesome tale will in- 
spire young people with courage and res- 
olution to keep and maintain law and 





order. The story begins with a skaters’ 
fight and ends with the departure of the 
trio of youthful detectives for a trip to 
Europe at the expense of the grateful 
directors of the defended bank. 

H. B. B. 


On SPECIAL ASSIGNMENT. Being the 
further adventures of Paul Travers; 
showing how he succeeded as a news- 
paper reporter. By Samuel Travers 
Clover. Lllustrated by H. G. Laskey. 
Boston: Lotbrop Publishing Co. 1903. 
Price, $1.00. Postpaid, $1.15. 


When Editor Wilder advised young Paul, 
after leaving high school, to go out into 
the world, Paul made a tour of the world 
on a capital of fifty dollars. Returning 
after a journey of 4,000 miles with sixty 
dollars in his pocket, he got a position on 
the staff of the Mercury and at once began 
a series of special assignments as a re- 
porter. This book is a series of graphic 
descriptions of his adventures, with the 
U.S. soldiers at Lame Deer on Custer’s 
old trail, with the cliff-dwelfers of Ari- 
zona, in the underground Kivas, out on 
the Sioux reservation amid the frightful 
ordeal of the ghost dancers, at the tragic 
death of Sitting Bull, accompanying a 
lynching party to the heart of the Rustler 
country and leaving it just in time to es- 
cape its consequences, etc. No wonder 
he became promoted to the executive 
chair of the Mercury, as the reward of 
such varied and successful experiences! 

H. B. B. 


A PARTNERSHIP IN MaAGic. By Charles 
Battelle Loomis. Illustrated by Her- 
man Heyer. Boston: Lothrop Publish- 
ing Co. 1903. Price, $1.00. Post- 
paid, $1.15. 


A fairy-tale in a realistic setting makes 
a queer and attractive contrast, or series 
of contrasts. An honest country boy 
abused by a cruel stepfather, discovers 
that he has the magical gift of plucking 
ripe fruit from all sorts of trees at all sea- 
sons. He escapes from his tyrant, goes 
to New York, breakfasts with an absent- 
minded lady, picks cherries in the dead of 
winter, finds oranges in demand, falls un- 
der an automobile, meets David, does a 
tremendous business for a time, suddenly 
loses his magic power, returns to Oak- 
ham, and there meets with better luck 
than ever, and settles down as a farmer, 
H. B. B. 


By Henry Goelet 
Boston: 
Price, 


A PARISH OF Two. 
MeVickar and Percy Collins. 
Lothrop Publishing Co. 1903, 
$1. Postpaid, $1.15. 


This is a tale told in letter form by the 
two authors in collaboration, each taking 
one part in the correspondence. It pur- 
ports to be a series of letters between an 
invalid clergyman slowly dying of a spinal 
injurr id his friend, a young man in 
vigorous health, absorbed in gaieties and 
fashionable follies. The career of the 
latter ends, as seems customary in modern 
novels, with his falling in love with 
another man’s wife. The consequences 
are a tragedy, the death of the husband, 
and a lifelong separation of the lovers, 
The story is written with much spirit and 
avimation, but is not one to be recom- 
mended to young people, since it suggests 
social complications, unhealthy and im- 
moral, and surrouncs them with lurid 
fasciration. The problem suggested by 
the tale is condensed in the following so- 
liloquy, after all is over: 

“Is it possible that a man and woman 
may live together, getting harder and 
harder, bitter and more bitter against 
each other, like two acids that mingled 
make a poison, while, if mated differently, 
both might have developed into some- 
thing good? Did this man and this wo- 
man grow to feel that each had something 
that neither God nor man could make 
meet if they were left together? The 
woman cannot be vileand hard and selfish, 
else you could not love her; the man has 
proved, even to you, that he had a soft 
heart on occasion, and that he was no 
coward. Nowa man who is not a coward 
and loves little children is not, cannot be, 
irretrievably damned. He will find his 
heaven now, where a subtler Judge than 
either you or I, sits in judgment. And 
she has gone away, too. Let her go in 
peace.’’ 

Our comment on the book is, ‘‘morbid 
and sensational, but interesting.’’ But it 
leaves a disagreeable taste in the mouth. 

H. B. B. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


HOW TOPSY MOTHERED HER NEIGHBOR'S 
KITTENS. 


Topsy had no babies of her own. Tar- 
liquin, her next-door neighbor, had two 
soft, little cuddley ones. Topsy was lone- 
ly. Her tail grew big and bushy, ard her 
eyes grew dark and bright, as she trotted 
off toward the woodshed where, in a bar- 
rel of nice-smelling shavings, her neigh- 
bor had set up housekeeping. 

Tarliquin was not at home that morn- 
ing. Topsy did not stop to knock, but 
gave a big spring and landed in the 
middle of the babies’ bed. Then she 
took one of the babies right in her 
mouth by the loose skin at the back of its 
neck, jumped out of the barrel, and ran 
home as fast as she could. She laid the 
stolen kitten softly down on her own bed, 
and began to wash it all over with her 
funny rough tongue. 

Soon the kitten began to cry, for it was 
hungry and missed its own mother. 

Alice heard the strange sound, and ran 
to find out what it could be. 

When Topsy saw her little mistress 
she curled herself up al! around the stolen 





baby and began to grow! and hiss, sume 
thing she had never done to Alice before. 

‘“‘Why are Topsy’s eyes so shiny, and 
why does she growl at me, mamma? I 
am afraid to touch her,”’ said Alice. 

‘*‘She thinks you are going to take the 
kitten away, little daughter; but it will 
never do to let her keep it. Tarliquin 
will miss it and, besides, we have no way 
of feeding it.”’ 

Alice’s mother began{to talk softly to 
Topsy. After a while she put her hand 
dowr and gently stroked the cat’s face. 
Very soon Topsy allowed mamma to take 
both herself and the little kitten up in 
her arms. Then mamma carried them 
back to Tarliquin’s barrel in the neigh- 
bor’s woodshed. 

Tarliquin was at home this time. She 
seemed very glad to see her lost baby 
back again, and called: ‘“‘“Meow! meow! 
meow!” 

Mamma stroked Tarliquin, saying: 
“Nice kitty! nice kitty!” Then she put 
Topsy right down in the nest beside Tar- 
liquin, and stroked her. Soon the two 
cats were purring softly, and licking each 
other and the two kittens by turns. 

That was the last time that Topsy was 
ever lonely, for she lived in Tarliquin’s 
barrel after that, and helped bring up 
Tarliquin’s babies; and she took just as 
good care of them as their own mother 
did, too. 

She cuddled close to them when they 
were asleep so that they would not feel 
cold. Every day she licked their coats 
until they were smooth and shiny. When 
the kittens were big enough, Topsy 
brought them all the plump mice they 
could eat, and she let them tumble and 
scramble all over her, nipiat her ears and 
play with her tail as much as ever they 
liked. 

“Isn’t Tarliquin real good, mamma,” 
said Alice, one day, as she saw her pet 
frolicking with the two kittens, ‘‘to let 
poor Topsy help bring up her babies?” 

‘Yes, indeed,’’ said mamma; ‘‘and I 
wor der if there was ever a family of kita 
betore that had two mothers at the same 
time!’’—Kindergarten Review, 





HUMOROUS. 


“*T see in the paper that a widower with 
nine children out in Nebraska has married 
a widow with seven children.” 

“That was no marriage. That was a 
merger.’’—Puck. 


She—Do you believe that mosquitoes 
smile? Ss 

He—Well, if they are not smiling this 
season, with all the openwork waists 
around, they never will.— Yonkers States- 
man, 


Visitor —I understand the Vigilance 
Committee fully exonerated Mustang Mike 
from the charge of horse-stealing. 

Westerner—Guess it didn’t make much 
difference to Mike. 

Visitor —Why not? 

Westerner—They lynched him first.— 
Four Track News. 


Senators Blackburn and Lindsay of 
Kentucky were once travelling together 
through the Alleghany mountains. Black- 
burn went into the smoking-room and re- 
turned in a few minutes looking so much 
depressed that Lindsay asked, ‘‘What’s 
the matter, Joe.’’ “Why, I’ve lost the 
better part of my baggage,’’ said Black- 
burn in heartbroken tones. ‘Was it 
stolen, or did you leave it behind?” 
‘**Worse than either—the cork came out.”’ 


Bismarck could shape his own ends in 
small things as well as great. It is cus- 
tomary in the cheaper German inns to 
substitute chicory for coffee. One day 
when Bismarck came to a small inn, he 
sat down and called the inn-keeper to him. 

‘‘Have you any chicory?’’ said he. 

“Yes, sir,’’ returned the inn-keeper. 

‘*Well, bring all you have here to me!” 
ordered Bismarck. 

The inkeeper was gone a few minutes, 
and returned with an immense armful of 
chicory. 

‘Is this all the chicory you have in the 
house?”’ asked Bismarck. 

“Yes—all.”’ 

‘*Well, then,” said Bismarck, ‘leave 
this chicory here, and make me a cup of 
coffee.’’ 


At one time the officers under Lord 
Howe refused to drink his health at mess. 
for, though a splendid admiral, he was 
not popular on account of want of tact. 
The chaplain, a protégé of his lordship, 
was mortified at this, and determined 
that the officers should drink to Lord 
Howe, When called upon for a toast one 
day he said, ‘Well, gentlemen, I can think 
of nothing better at this moment than to 
ask you to drink the first two words of 
the Third Psalm. A scriptural toast for 
once may be taken from one of my cloth.” 
The toast was drunk. Not one of the 
officers indicated that he was ignorant of 
the text. On referring to the Buble it 
was found that the Third Psalm begins, 
‘*Lord, how are they increased !’’— Boston 
Transcript. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debates, many different 
kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These !saflets 
include —— by Clara Barton, Florence 
Nightingale, Theodore Roosevelt, Julia 
Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Philli 
Brooks, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
usffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M. 
W.S. A., 6 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass 





ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


This volume contains translations of 
sixty Armenian poems, They represent 
a variety of authors, ranging from the 
+enth century to the nineteenth. 





The work is admirably done.—Boston Post. 


A valuable addition to our poet lore —Phila 
delphia Press. 


I think your translation of the poems admirable. 
—Dr. Cyrus Hamlin. 


You have done a piece of good literary work.— 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 


I have read with much pleasure your transla 
tions of the Armenian poems, especially my 
brother’s.—Prince Guy de Lusignan. 


I have read some of the poems carefully, com- 
paring them with the Armenian originals. The 
transiation is very faithful.—Dr. M. 8. Gabriel, 
editor of * Haik.” . 


We feel that much of the origina: spirit {s left, 
and we are grateful for this introduction to 
authors, some of whom have evidently high 
doetic powers.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Contains many choice bits of verse, and is am- 
ple evidence that the spirit of poetry is the same 
the world over, whether in sunny Italy, pastora: 
England, or persecuted Armenia. ~— New York 
Journal, 


Miss Klackwell has succeeded in carrying over 
much of the native fire ito her translations.. .. 
These verses give us a very high opinion of the 
iterary capacity of the race which produced 
them.—Congregationalist. 


Miss Blackwell has caught, we believe, the Ar- 
nenian literary spirit. fhatever these poems 
may have been in the original, they are certainly 
zems in the English dress in which she has clothed 
them.—Boston Daily Advertiser. 


That a second edition of the Armenian Poemz 
‘s already in press, although the first bas not yet 
deen out a fortnight, shows how strong is the 
interest in this graceful and forceful interpreta- 
tion of the life of an oppressed people.— Boston 
Trnscript. 


The translator, reproducing the poetic thought 
ind spirit of the originals, has been remarkably 
wuccessful in giving in English forms an extreme. 
ly interesting series uf noteworthy poems from 
the literary stores of a long-suffering people.— 
Buffalo Commercial. 


A most interesting product of Armenian poeti- 
cal genius. ... Itis a real service to let Ameri- 
2ans and Englishmen realize that the nation for 
which we plead is a cultivated one, with not only 
a history, 
ary power.—Rt, Hon, James Bryce. 


The poems cover a wide range of subjects and 





Tufts College Medical Schoo, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 


The regular course of lectures com- 
menced Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1902, ane 
continues eight months, 


For catalogues of either school, or other 
information, address the Secretary, 


CHARLES P, THAYER, A. M., M. D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mase. 





Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical schoo! 
in New England. 
The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 
Large teaching force, including specialists 
Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil - 
ities, upwards of 20,000 jonas being 
annually available for study. 


For catalogues and information apply t« 
PRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 


685 Boylston Street, Boston. 
Thirtieth year opens October 2, 1902. 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 19a 





THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 
Opened its present session Sept. 3, 1902. For 


| particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. Pizroy 


| care of Fow 


ut a still living and productive liter- | 


2xtend through all the passions that go to make | 


up man’s life—love, hate, liberty, religion, home, 
ate. Miss Blackwell’s work has been well donc, 


ind she has brought to it rare intelligence, taste 
| 


ind poetical ability.— Boston Times. 


A collection of poems revealing unexpected 
veauties. . It is apparent that the translator 
4s not sacrificed the spirit The lines are full of 
‘ich similes, and are pleasantly melodious, and 
ltogether the translator’s venture into an almost 
inknown literature has been a most successful 
ne.—Chicago Post. 


These poems reveal as bya search-light the deep- 
est qualities of the Armenian character. They 
show forth an ingrained Leroism and an ardent 
aspiration worthy of the martyr people of this 
so-called Christian century. No generous man or 
woman can read them without instinctively de- 
siring to send help to a people capable of 
thoyghts so lofty and sentiment so tender.— 
Frances E. Willard. 


A volume of Armenian a my: is now issued, 
and it gives a new idea of the romantic nature 
of the Christian victims of Turkish rapacity 
and bigotry. The poems show an unusual love 
of nature, and are full of tender and delicate 
sentiments. These people are not, as increasing 
evidence shows, a half-savage, ignorant, im- 
moral race, but a fine-tempered and intelligent 
body of men and women.—JN. ¥. Commercial 
Advertiser. 


“Beautiful!” is the exclamation of a pleased 
reader, laying aside this collection of poems. They 
breathe a gentle fragrance. The soul is broader 
because of their perusal. They speak with a 
strange fascination. New inspiration is gathered 
from these simple yet wonderfully profound 
gems of poetic literature, . . . The work has been 
well done, and we are delighted to place this 
treasure in our library.—Baltimore Methodist. 


These poems are truly Oriental in the fire of 
their passion and the splendor of their imagery. 
.. . We can better understand the Song of Solo- 
mon after reading such verses as these. A tinge 
of sadness colors many of these —— poems, 
for they have been written in a land desolated by 
fire and sword. but, beyond all else, they breathe 
aspiritof the purest and most exalted patriot 
ism, and are all aglow with love of truth and 
liberty.—Christian Work 


General A. W. Greeley writes from Washing- 
ton, D. C.: “I spoke on this subject (the Armen- 
ian question) before the Parish Union of All 
Souls’ Church last Wednesday. The literary part 
of the address consisted in reading your admir- 
able translation of the beautiful songs, ‘Nightin- 
gale,’ ‘Cradle Song,’ ‘Mother Araxes,’ etc , which 
were very much praised. An Armenian was 
most persistent in seeking for copies ot these 
songs, which brought his country back vividly to 
bis mind and heart.” 

The poems expressing the hopes, fears, sor- 
rows, aspirations and ideals of this people have a 
double Taterest, that of literature and that of 
life. ...The melancholy earnestness and true 

» etic feeling found in such verse will commend 
tto a wide and sympathetic circle of readers, 
who may learn from this literary source, as from 
nowhere else, something of the deeper-lying 
traits and tendencies of the Armen.an folk. “and 
the qualities that ec-me out in the poems are 
such as to quicken one’s admiration and increase 
one’s sympathy.—Hartford ourant. 


The poems are interesting as revealing, toa 
hitherto unequalled extent, the poetic genius 
and character of this betrayed and sut ering 
people. It will doubtless surprise many to finc 
that Armenia has both a classic literature anda 
rich fund of nineteenth century poetry; that her 
poets have written with a vigor of thought, a 
delicacy of imagination, 1nd a direct simplicity 
of expression, such as characterizes the best 
poetry of any country; that the verses are inter. 
esting in themselves, for the same reason that 
the Bosnian and Servian poetry is interesting.— 
Christian Register. 


Miss Alice Fletcher writes concerning the 
meeting of a Literary Society in Washington, 
D.C.: “L read on that occasion several of your 
beautiful translations of Armenian poems, and 
was delighted with the interest and enthusiasm 
they evoked. The meeting that evening was at 
the residence of Dr. William T. Harris, Commis- 
sioner of Education. There were many learned 
and famous folk there, as the Literary Society 
has in its agg et! some of our brightest men 
and women. — an poetry was a new realm 
to almost all, and stirred an interest in the 
— people in a new manner, along new 

nes. 
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Lincoln Memorial University, 


CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 


is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
ates, and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 

Fine boarding halls for both sexes. A good saw 
mill, and some aig tae | machinery—planer, 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill, etc. z presse 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This property is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is ajl paid for. 


IT NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 


many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription.of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of thosejwho are waiting for an vty 4 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnis 
rooms already planned in cottages or dormitories. 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater part of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs iu different departments, 
and scientific apparatus. We need a govod en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same. 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 
and adollar to-day may be worth many further on 
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Christian Temperance Union. 
Rooms 104 and 105, 14 B St. Bost 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
eontine to send it until payment is made, and 
eollect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office —whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








THE OBSTACLES TO WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


An eminent American statesman and 
influential party leader, a map who has a 
high respect and regard for women, 
writes us as follows: 


“IT would have less difficulty in follow. | 
| Nothings had a close race with the Free 


ing your suffrage views as a remedy for 
the evils discussed, if 1 did not fear that 
the conservative influence of the educated 
women would be submerged beneath the 
contrary influence of the larger classes of 
their sex who never get near such institu- 
tions as Wellesley, or even such prepara- 
tory schools as could fit them for college. 
The longer our experience and the wider 
our observation, the more I fancy both you 
and I will come to believe that mere suf- 
frage will not do everything; that, in fact, 
if we are to have still more enormous ac- 
cessions of an unintelligent and even an 
irresponsible or vicious suffrage, the 
strain on our institutions will become 
still greater. We didn't start, as you 
know, with universal suffrage—far from 
it. Still, there is nothing more improb- 
able than any return towards old restric- 
tions; we must seek security some other 
way. If somebody can show us low to 
combine sobriety and virtue with educa- 
tion, and to make any race capable of 
receiving them as well as the early New 
Englanders did, we shall have found the 
secret. 

‘*To your suggestion for admitting edu- 
cated, tax-paying women to the suffrage, 
two serious difficulties occur to me at the 
moment—the one as to the assurance we 
could have that the most of them would 
be ready to use it, and the other as to the 
safety we might bave against almost im- 
mediate clamors about the injustice of 
excluding other women. In fact, it would 
leave our position to the excluded women 
illogical, or else make illogical our posi- 
tion as to the unfit men admitted to the 
suffrage.”’ 

To which we reply: 

1, If it be extremely improbable that 
we can return to old restrictions on the 
suffrage for men, and if, as our friend sug- 
gests, ‘‘we must seek security in some 
other way,” our choice is clearly limited 
to two alternatives—either we must bring 
in a new body of voters on such reason- 
able restrictions as experience has shown 
to be necessary, or we must abolish popu- 
lar suffrage altogether as we have already 
done in the District of Columbia. In 
other words, it will be a choice between 
qualified woman suffrage or a return to 
despotism and an abandonment of our 
republican ideal. How else can we com- 
bine sobriety, virtue, and intelligence in 
our electorate? 

2. The assurance that women, if enfran 
chised, will use their privilege, is found 
in the experience of the four States where 
women have full suffrage. The women of 
those States habitually vote in as large a 
proportion to their numbers as do the 
men. 

3. The objection that such an extension 
of suffrage would probably be followed 
by a demand for the admission of all 
women implies first that limited woman 
suffrage will have proved satisfactory, and 
second that a majority of the voters (edu- 
cated, tax-paying women included) will 
force a further extension. But the very 
argument on which the limited suffrage 
has been granted may be effectively used 
in maintaining the restriction. 

Nor does it follow that universal woman 
suffrage, if extended, would intensify 
present evils. On the contrary, we may 
count upon the conservative influence of 
the home, the church, and the school to 
abate many of the evils which now afflict 
the body politic. May it not be that the 
cure for the present abuse of liberty may 
lie in wider liberty and a more logical ap- 
plication of our democratic theory? 

H.B B. 





=_-—-— 
FEMININE STABILITY NEEDED. 

Our government, municipal, State, and 
national, representing as it does the im- 
pulses and emotions of the masses of men, 
is as variable and erratic as the weather. 
Some element of stability is imperatively 
needed. Nowhere have we seen the in- 
consistencies of our politics more tersely 
and forcibly stated than by Mr. Whitelaw 
Reid in the following extract from his re- 
cent statesmanlike address to the women 
students of Vassar: 

The steady persistence in policy of the 
Fathers and Founders of the Republic 





| leth of the new national party. 








seems disappearing, and the political 
characteristics displayed are becoming 
noticeably less English, and even less 
Northern. “You are as fickle as the 
French, and as fond of sudden excite- 
ments,” is a criticism of over-candid ob- 
servers from the north of Europe, which 
we hear with increasing frequency; and it 
must be confessed that of late we do show, 
oftener than could be desired, sudden and 
irresponsible popular movements which 
we are apt to look for in the Latin rather 
than the Northern races. A wave of ex- 
citement sweeps over the country, and 
throughout whole communities the very 
best and most conscientious of our people 
are stampeded with sudden fear of Euro. 
pean domination, and alarm about the 
Pope of Rome, if we do not hurriedly 
erect legislative dams against foreign in- 
vasions on our Eastern shores. The Koow 


Soilers for first place, and for a time were 
ahead,—seeming actually about to succeed 
in making hostility to the foreigner rather 
than sympathy with the slave the shibbo- 
Within 
my own experience a distinguished official 
and highly honored citizen of New York 
has vehemently arraigned me for neglect 
of duty, in my own modest sphere, in not 
trying to arouse the people against the 
peril to our liberties and the alarming 
violation of the Constitution of the United 
States involved in the creation of a foreign 
prince in this country,—in the person of 
Cardinal Gibbons! But presently the wind 
is blowing from the exactly opposite 
quarter; sympathy for the sweet Emerald 
Isle in turn overpowers us; we raise 
money by the hundred thousand dollars, 
are hardly dissuaded from raising volun- 
teers also for the Fenian army, and shout 
ourselves hoarse in pecuniary and rhetor 
ical efforts to force on a friendly nation an 
acceptance of the solution we think best 
for her most perplexing domestic prob- 
lem. Next a sudden fear of Asiatic com- 
petition stampedes us; and we instantly 
abandon, as to Orientals at least, our old 
boast that our land is the home of the op- 
pressed of every clime, the land of oppor- 
tunity for all who would better their con- 
tion. Straightway Congress is busy build- 
ing dams on our Western coast to keep 
the waves of slant-eyed invaders out, 
while our people rush into excesses 
against those who are in, reaching some- 
times to riot, but more often merely to 
such refinements of cruelty as ‘cutting off 
their pigtails or burning down their joss- 
houses. 

A cry that the money that was good 
eoough for us should be good enough for 
our foreign debtors carries half the people 
captive; a great National Convention 
comes near nominating the chief advocate 
of this notion for the Presidency, and the 
country is on the verge of paying the 
national debt in greenbacks. A few years 
later a rather cheap rhetorician catches 
the fancy of an excited assemblage by 
talking about crucifying the people on a 
cross of gold, and straightway there 
sweeps over the land, like a prairie fire, 
a wave of excitement for persuading 
water to flow up hill, and silver to be as 
good as gold without the advice or con- 
sent of any other nation on earth. Next 
we plunge into municipal affairs; give 
away priceless franchises because we are 
in such a hurry we can’t take time t» see 
what they are worth; borrow till we have 
exhausted the limit, and then mark up 
the value of our property in order to be 
able to borrow more upon it, and chuckle 
over every fresh million of debt incurred, 
as if this were the end of that trouble. 
We turn out a reform administration for 
not reforming fast enough, and install 
Croker and Tammany to improve the job. 
We grumble that the town has been too 
strait-laced, rejoice that at last it is bliss- 
fully wide open, then wake up to find it 
intolerably wide open, and once more put 
in a reformer, finally threatening to turn 
him out again because everybody that 
voted for him hasn't in the first year got 
everything he wanted. 

For a long time we itch to interfere in 
Spain’s trouble with her chief colony, and 
at last, in a white heat over the explosion 
of a naval vessel, we do rusi into war, 
but not before being caught in the ebb of 
the same tide and swept by it into the 
sentimental declaration that we will 
never, no never, permit our country to 
reap, from this expenditure of its mon2y 
and its young life, such security and ad- 
vantage as every other nation which ven- 
tures on the solemn sacrifice of the treas- 
ure and blood of its people has felt bound 
to require from the beginning of time, and 
was bound to require. Next the whole 
country is up in arms in another gush of 
sentiment to protest that instantly, with- 
out safeguards of aiy sort, a little island 
off in the Atlantic, more than a fourth of 
the way over to Africa, must be given ad- 
mission at once to all the rights and privi- 
leges of American citizenship. Presently 
the sentimental wave turns the other way, 
and another island, nearer, larger, far 
more important, with far greater claims 





protectorate for three-quarters of a cen- 
tury and which we profess to be tenderly 
guiding into the family of nations, is kept 
waiting for months and years for help 
long since acknowledged to be our plain 
duty. Far from being a mother to this 
suffering orphan whom we have ourselves 
dragged to our door and dropped helpless 
there, we are exhibiting a capacity, colos- 
sal as our strength, for being a step- 
mother. 

Next we forget all about these burning 
issues, put them behind us as if they had 
never existed, and plunge pell- mell, 
clergy, editors, laity, and all classes and 
conditions of men, into a race with the 
politicians for the favor and the political 
influence of the down-trodden contract 
coal-miners who were only getting three 
dollars a day and had proclaimed against 
free labor in a so-called free country, lest 
competition might drive them to work for 
wage more than six or seven hours a day, 
and so make coal cheaper for the multi- 
tude. Thus, between our own meddling 
and the dull inactivity of the employers, 
blindly dreaming that it will soon blow 
over, we prolong the industrial paralysis 
till winter is at hand and the President 
himself is forced to intervene in an irreg- 
ular and unprecedented way to save us 
from a national calamity. 

One day we go wild over a guest be- 
cause he is the brother of an Emperor; 
the next we are in a pet because the same 
Emperor wants to collect money from an 
unwilling debtor who doesn’t pay his 
debts to us, either. One day we scoff at 
European opinion about the Monroe Doc- 
trine, and the next we laugh with delight 
at what it pleases us to call the new Eu- 
ropean Monroe Doctrine for the Persian 
Gulf. One day we proclaim Russia as 
our dearest friend, and fret with but half- 
concealed contempt at Chinese complaints 
about the massacre of their countrymen 
in Wyoming, or Italian complaints about 
similar atrocities in Louisiana, or foreign 
comment generally on our burning of ne- 
groes at the stake; and the next day we 
are demanding that our government shall 
at once and officially serve peremptory 
notice on that same dearest friend at St. 
Petersburg that we won’t stand his equal- 
ly wicked persecution of Jews at Kishi- 
neff in the heart of Russia. We are bent 
on an isthmus canal at Nicaragua, and 
can hardly keep our hands off our ancient 
ally for attempting one at Panama; laugh 
loud and long at the De Lesseps collapse 
as proof of all we have said about the 
utter impracticability of the Panama 
route, then suddenly turn around, buy up 
the bankrupt, abandon the Nicaragua con- 
cern and set out to finish that same im- 
practicable and preposterous Panama 
scheme ourselves. 

Thus wave after wave of half.consid- 
ered opinion sweeps over the country; we 
flash into flames of sudden excitement 
which, fortunately, for the most part, die 
out like heat-lightning; feel equally fit to 
flout aJl the world’s experience, solve at 
sight all its problems, or fight all creation 
at the drop of a hat; and are always in 
danger of going off at half-cock into a 
new party or out of it, into some untried 
policy or out of it, into some monstrous 
injustice or out of it, into war or out 
of it. 

Where shai! we turn tor tne needed ele- 
ment of politicai stability? Nothing in- 
sures social stability like the family rela- 
tion. ‘tHe who marries,’’ said Lord Ba- 
con, “hath given hostages to fortune.’’ 
Nothing sobers like marital responsibility. 
Wifehood and motherhood, especially, 
have an almost magical effect upon fe- 
male character. Even among the poorest 
and most illiterate people this is apparent. 
Women are natural conservatives — and 
married women most so of all. 

If the strikes ordered by the leaders 
of labor unions were submitted to the 
wives of their members before going into 
effect, it is safe to say that they would be 
few and far between. The arbitrary re- 
fusal of employers to conciliate their 
workmen would often be overruled by 
the gentle and considerate ladies of their 
households if they were called into 
council, 

But it isa mistake to assume that suf- 
frage, if extended to women, must be 
upon the same terms as are now pre- 
scribed for men. On the contrary, if we 
have been too careless and indiscriminate 
hitherto, the only way to retrace our steps 
is to bring into the electorate the really 
capable majority of educated women—the 
careful wives, the tender mothers, the 
economical housekeepers, who administer 
and expend the limited finances of their 
families. So far from excluding married 
women from the franchise, as in England, 
we should first of all admit these, as being 


peculiarly fitted to exercise a steadying 


influence upon public activities. Who 
would be instinctively so averse to con- 
tract debts, so unwilling to increase taxes, 
so opposed to war, so solicitous for peace 
and purity and public order? Well did 
Mr. Reid close his appeal by saying to 


over which we have asserted a species of ; the educated women of Vassar: ‘'The 
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land never needed you as it does to-day; 
you will never see a day in which it will 


not need you more and more.”’ 
H. B. B. 





SILENCES. 


“I could not live without my silences,” 
said one of the busiest of women in phil- 
anthropic and club work. 

“Where do you get the time to have 
them?”’ asked the friend to whom she 
made the remark. 

“Oh, I take it asa gift to myself. We 
always have time for that,’’ was the re- 
ply. 

And was there not here illustrated the 
Bible precept that in our varied daily life 
we should not love others better than our- 
selves? We have either loved and done 
for others to the neglect of ourselves, or 
have neglected o.hers to the betterment 
of ourselves. Is not the ideal living, for 
which we should strive, in the line of lov- 
ing others as ourselves? ‘‘Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself,’’ no better, 
no worse. Much illness, indeed much 
harm has followed an ignorance of this 
fact. 

In this light the silences of this busy 
woman became a necessary gift to herself, 
which she felt bound to take. Nothing 
should frustrate her. So, in the early 
morning, ere meeting the world, and in 
the mid-day or twilight hour, she com- 
muned with herself and with the spirit 
which made for peace and beauty. She 
was wise enough to know that this silence 
must be for the body as well as for the 
soul, Hands were folded, eyes closed, 
ears shut tu outside influences, even to 
dearest friends. The only presence she 
allowed was the spirit of poetic love 
which she had drawn to her through fa- 
vorite poems and Holy Scriptures. One 
day she would feel Mrs, Browning’s 
words: 

“And [smiled to think God’s greatness 

tlowed around our incompleteness, 
Round our restlessness His rest.’’ 

Another day there would float through 
her soul, ‘‘O rest in the Lord, wait pa- 
tiently for Him,’’ or “Come unto Me, all 
ye that labor and are heavy laden and I 
will give you rest.’’ 

Everything in the silences must tend to 
rest—rest of body and mind, There were 
moments when there was not even con- 
scious thought. The soul willingly 
opened itself to the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, the Over-Soul, and so was blessed 
with new life for continued work. 

These silences were one secret of the 
success of this leading society woman, 
suggesting that in this day of philan- 
thropic endeavor, even the most generous, 
well-born soul needs this conscious care 
of itself to reveal the all-rounded person- 
ality desired. There is a certain kind of 
philanthropy for oneself, as well as for 
others, if the chief end of man—to glorify 
God—is to be realized on earth. 

In the silence lies a blessing 
New to every soul. 
Time or Fortune cannot buy it— 
*Tis a sure pay-roll 
Sent as treasure 
In full measure 


For the giving up of self 
fo the perfect whole. 


This the blessing, gentle reader, 
Only silence knows. 
If thou canst to her surrender, 
Gladly she'll disclose, 
And the sages 
Of all ages 
Shall be guardians of thy need 
In action or repose. 


ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD. 
Boston, Mass. 





A REMINISCENCE. 


BRISTOL, PA., AUG. 25, 1903. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The meeting at West Brookfield to cele- 
brate Lucy Stone’s birthday has awakened 
pleasant memories among many people in 
many places, called to mind in ‘the ses- 
sions of sweet silent thought.’’ She met 
and mingled with many people; and what 
a host there must be who felt the sway of 
her potent influence, and yielded to her 
irresistible force. Woman suffrage owes 
much to her impressive earnestness. 

I well remember the day when Lucy 
Stone came to Philadelphia to hold a con- 
ference in behalf of the Convention called 
to orgavize the American Woman Suffrage 
Association in the fall of 1869. Several 
friends of equal rights were invited to 
meet her at the home of Dr. Henry T. and 
Ellen M. Child, whose spacious parlors 
could accommodate a goodly audience. 
Among the number were Lucretia Mott, 
Mary Grew, Sarah Pugh, and others who 
had been allied with them in the memo- 
rable AntiSlavery movement. None 
among those who were present needed to 
be converted to woman suffrage. They 
were all in favor of equality of rights, or 
‘*Woman’s Rights,’’ as Lucretia Mott pre- 
ferred to say, even when the phrase ‘‘Wo- 
map Suffrage’’ was more frequently used. 
There was along and pleasant interchange 
of opinions, and it was then and there de- 
cided that Pennsylvania should be repre- 
sented by delegates to that Convention. 

I recollect Lucy Stone’s fervid enthusi- 








asm and earnest manner on that occasion 
and how she lightly stepped across the 
room to urge one member of the company 
to join the delegation and go to Cleveland 
Iam happy to say that her pleasant en. 
treaty was successful, I fancy that this 
delegate’s convictions, however firmly 
seated, had less to do with his decision 
than the influence of those persuasive 
lips, accentuated by the charm of that 
voice of gentle sweetness. In more than 
one person’s experience may have come q 
realization of the simple fact -that elo. 
quence may prove a better magnet than 
reasoning, and that the active elements of 
a fine personality may overbalance argu- 
ment, J. K. Witpmay, 





AN INDIAN INCIDENT. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN,, Ava, 11, 1903, 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Your readers may be interested in an 
incident that came up during a recent 
visit from my dear friend the Sioux Ip. 
dian, Dr. Charles A. Eastman, author of 
Indian Babyhood. He is now writing a 
book of animal stories, bringing in the 
wild animals as the wild Indian knew 
them. Harpers’ have accepted the first 
two and want them all, and five publish- 
ers have asked for the book. He is 4 
graduate of Dartmouth and of the Boston 
University School of Medicine. At his 
first station after graduating in medicine, 
Agency Physician at Pine Ridge Reserva- 
tion, he met Elaine Goodale, the Massa- 
chusetts poet, and married her within a 
year. They have five children, four girls 
and one boy. The boy is named after his 
fatber’s Indian name, ‘‘Ohyesa,”’ which 
means ‘‘victor,’’ or ‘‘winner.’’ His wife ig 
devoted to him and very proud of him. She 
acts as his private secretary and editor, 
and inspires him to write what she be- 
lieves no one else is fitted to record,—the 
history of the Sioux, and their inner life, 
The book Indian Babyhood is made up of 
stories he used to tell her and the children, 
—the Indian is a trained story-teller,—and 
she persuaded him at last to write them 
out. The book is so successful that it has 
given an impetus to literature on the In- 
dian, 

Dr. Eastman has now a government 
commission to straighten out the land al- 
lotments of the Sioux, and to rearrange 
their names by families, so that descent 
can be traced, and rightful heirs proven 
in courts. At present, every Sioux hasan 
individual name like ‘‘Cloudman,”’ but no 
family name, and great confusion results, 
and abuses are possible in probate mat- 
ters. 

Dr. Eastman had an opportunity to doa 
good turn to a white woman, and this is 
the incident I referred to in the beginning 
of this letter, It seems that when Miss 
Estelle Reel’s name was up for reappoint- 
ment under President McKinley, she was 
warmly favored by U. S. Senators Warren 
and Clark of Wyoming. They were able 
to answer all objections but one, namely, 
that the Indians would not be as readily 
influenced by a woman as by aman. For 
a time, it looked as if her appointment 
hinged on answering that objection satis- 
factorily. They sent for Dr. Eastman, 
the Sioux, and put the question to him. 
He went to Mr. McKinley, whom he knew 
personally from conferences on Indian 
matters, and said, ‘‘Mr. President, I do 
not know Miss Reel, nor can I testify as 
to her personal fitness for the office, but 
that does not seem to be questioned. 
However, I can say positively that her be- 
ing a woman is no disadvantage, for there 
are no more influential advisers and work- 
ers among Indians than some women, 
notably missionaries.’”’ The President 
was satisfied, and Miss Reel was appoint- 
ed, and Senators Warren and Clark are 
warmer friends of the Indians than ever. 
The Eastmans are now at Bald Eagle, 
Minn. E. 8. C. 





THE CHAUTAUQUA WOMAN'S CLUB. 


An interesting feature of Chautauqua is 
the Woman’s Club, which is unique in 
many respects. It was formed in 1888 to 
bring together the many club women who 
visit this popular summer resort, and it 
has counted several thousand of them 
among its members. Ths presidents are 
not elected, but are appointed by the 
management, as it is a regular department 
of the Assembly, and there have been but 
two in the fifteen years. For eight years 
this office was filled by Mrs. Emily Hunt- 
ington Miller, dean of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, and since then the club has been 
under the wise and gentle leadership of 
Mrs. B. T. Vincent of Colorado, sister-in- 
law of the Bishop and Chancellor. This 
summer it has enrolled a membership of 
800, and women from Canada have touched 
hands and exchanged experiences with 
those from almost every State in the 
Union. The average woman’s club does 
not hold over fifteen or twenty meetings 
year, but this one meets five times a week 
for six weeks. 

The subjects for discussion follow close- 
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ly the general Chautauqua programme, 
and this summer it has had civic week, 
reform week, women’s week, etc. This 
gives it the great advantage of having ad- 
dresses from many of the distinguished 
men and women brought here by the 
Assembly, an array of talent which would 
be impossible even for the great biennial 
meetings of the General Federation of 
Clubs, and its members have a vast amount 
of entertaining and valuable information 
to carry home to their local organizations. 
—Ida H. Harper in N. Y. Sun. 





Is A NEW JERSEY HUSBAND WORTHLESS? 

The Chicago Legal News of Aug. 22 
calls attention to the fact that in New 
Jersey @ wife can not bring an action 
against any one for enticing away her hus- 
band, but a husband can bring an action 
fur enticing away his wife. Judge Brad- 
well, the editor, commenting on the case 
asks the pertinent question: Is it possi- 
ble that under the laws of New Jersey a 
husband is deemed worthless? 

The New Jersey Law Journal for Au- 
gust says: 

It is, perhaps, not flattering to the men, 
but until the last term of the Court of Er- 
rors there was but one case in New Jer- 
sey of @ woman bringing an action for 
enticing away her husband and the aliena- 
tion of his affections, and now the court 
decides that no such action may be main- 
tained. The decision is that such right 
of action did not exist at common law and 
has not been conferred by statute. It was 
suggested by Lord Campbell in 1861 
(Lynch v. Knight, 9 H, L. Cas. 577), that 
the right of action for loss of conjugal so- 
ciety should not belong to the husband 
alone, and Lord Cranworth was inclined 
to agree with him, but Lord Brougham 
and Lord Wensleydale thought otherwise. 
There has been a difference of opinion in 
the American courts, and the Court of 
Errors said the question was one of first 
impression in this State, the earlier case 
of McKenna v. Algeo having been decided 
on the ground of theinsufficiency of proof. 
The decision is that even if the wife had 
an abstract right at common law there 
was no remedy by which she could en- 
force it, and that the statutes authorizing 
a married woman to sue asa/feme sole do 
not apply to actions of this character, It 
is neither *‘property’’ under the Married 
Woman’s Act, nor “‘injury to her person”’ 
under the Practice Act. 





SOME GIFTED WOMEN. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

It was my privilege lately, while in El 
mira, N. Y., to meet Dr. Rachel Brooks 
Gleason, who was the third woman in the 
United States to graduate in medicine. 
Her husband was a physician, and was 
very desirous to have his wife enter the 
same profession, but the doors of all the 
medical colleges were closed against wom- 
en, Intent upon his purpose of opening 
the way for their wider outlook and pos- 
sibilities, in 1848, at the New York State 
Medical Convention, Dr. S. O. Gleason 
offered a resolution that women be al- 
lowed to enter medical colleges. It was 
carried, and the body decided to open a 
college in Syracuse aud let women attend 
it. In the fall of °49 Mrs. Gleason became 
a student there, but she was confronted 
with the disadvantage of having only a 
hall without the ordinary medical appli- 
ances, Her perseverance conquered all 
difficulties, and she finally graduated. In 
his anxiety to see his wife become a phy- 
sician in the earlier days, Dr. Gleason 
would say to her: “The next generation 
will have better advantages.’’ He lived 
tosee his prophecy gloriously fulfilled. His 
daughter studied medicine in Philadel- 
phia, graduated at Michigan University, 
and then took a post-graduate course in 
New York and Paris. This is Dr. Adele 
A. Gleason, who practised at the famous 
Sanitarium established at Elmira by her 
illustrious parents. She is now in active 
work at Buffalo. Dr. S. O. Gleason, the 
father, opened the first water cure west 
of Albany. It has now broadened into 
a delightful retreat enjoyed by invalids 
and known throughout this country. Here 
the husband and wife were partners, but 
each had distinct salaries. In the begin- 
ning, the gentleman received $800 annual- 
ly, the lady $500; but, at the end of the 
first year, the stockholders said: ‘Mrs. 
Gleason does as much work as her hus. 
band, and should have as large a salary.” 
So, after that, they were equal yoke fel- 
lows financially as well as otherwise. 

Dr. Rachel B. Gleason is now 8&3, beau- 
tifulin spirit and most delightful in her 
Personality, strong in her intellectual 
&tasp, and so deeply interested in her 
Profession as still to continue to hold con- 
sultations with the resident physician. It 
was pleasant to hear Dr. Gleason speak of 
the heroic efforts made by Dr. Elizabeth 
Blackwell, the first woman physician to 
Sain an entrance into a medical college. 
She dwelt particularly upon the applica- 
tion of the progressive young woman to 
the Geneva College, and of how the stu- 
dents voted as a joke to let a woman en- 
ter. Then, after Miss Blackwell had done 
80,and it was found that other women were 
*trious in a similar purpose, the permis- 


sion was withdrawn. 





We shall always be 
grateful that Dr. Blackwell got in, and 
that she afterwards practised medicine in 
New York and London. 

A tender friendship exists between Dr. 
Gleason and Mrs. Julia J. Beecher. 
latter is a granddaughter of Noah Webs- 
ter, and was the wife of Rev. Thomas K. 
Beecher, who for forty-three years was 
pastor of the Congregational Church of 
Elmira, N. Y. He was a member of the 
great Beecher family, a brother of Henry 
Ward Beecher, Edward Beecher, Charles 
Beecher, Isabella Beecher Hooker, and 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

Mrs. Julia J. Beecher has a decided 
genius for sculpture, and has been very 
successful in modelling a bust of her hus- 
band and in producing other works of art. 
It was worth a long journey to meet this 
charming woman, thoroughly abreast of 
the times, cultivated, brilliant, and en- 
thusiatic. 

Thomas K. Beecher’s pulpit is now 
filled by Mr. and Mrs, Eastman, both Con- 
gregational ministers. One Sunday the 
wife will preach, the next the husband, 
and the people are equally pleased. That 
is equality ecclesiastically to one’s heart's 
content! 

This condition brings up the old long- 
ing, more intense than ever, that its exact 
counterpart might be realized in the po- 
litical world. It also suggests certain in- 
cidents that have come to me within the 
past few weeks that remind me of the 
fact that progress in that direction is not 
as far advanced as those upon the watch- 
tower would like to see it. 

BELLE KEARNEY. 





A CORRECTION. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

I am obliged to be patient of misprints, 
my writing not being always clearly legi- 
ble, but I must ask leave to say, through 
your columns, that in my letter sent to be 
read at the West Brookfield celebration of 
Lucy Stone’s birthday, I wrote, “her ex- 
cellent sense,”’ instead of “ther excellent 
voice,’’ as printed in your issue of Aug. 
22. Lucy Stone’s sweet, silvery voice 
was indeed ‘an excellent thing in a wo- 
man,’’ and must be so remembered by all 
who once heard it. But in so briefly eu- 
logizing her, I wished especially to praise 
the balance of her mind, the excellence of 
her judgment, and the fact that she never 
said anything which the friends of suf- 
frage could have wished unsaid. 

Always yours for the cause, 

JULIA WARD Howe, 

Newport, R. I., Aug. 25, 1908. 





THE HELEN KELLER OF THE WEST. 

Like Helen Keller, Linnie Haguewood, 
a girl from a little Dakota town, came in- 
to the world possessed of sight and hear- 
ing, but was deprived of them by disease, 
From the time she was a child in arms 
until her sixteenth year she lived in that 
world of darkness and isolation which is 
known only to the deaf and blind. Her 
parents—people in the humbler walks of 
life—regarded her condition as practically 
beyond hope, and until she was almost on 
the verge of womanhood, her only com- 
munication with the outside world was by 
the sense of touch. 

Fortunately, someone suggested to the 
parents the idea of placing the unhappy 
girl in the College for the Blind at Vin- 
ton, Ia., and here one entered into her 
life to whom belongs the credit of devel- 
oping her into what she is to-day. 

Miss Dora Donald, in her position as 
teacher in the institution, was attracted 
to Linnie Haguewood by the beauty of 
her hands and the sweet expression of her 
mouth, and believed that the slender, 
tapering fingers could be educated to be- 
come a means of communication with the 
darkened mind. For two years Miss Don- 
ald labored with her pupil in the kinder- 
garten, At the end of this time the two 
entered the higher department of the col- 
lege, and from this period until Miss 
Haguewood took a place for herself in the 
world she occupied practically all of Miss 
Donald’s time and attention. 

To-day Linnie Haguewood is one of her 
principal assistants in the Institution for 
the Blind at Gary, S. D., endeavoring to 
communicate to others the knowledge she 
has acquired. 

Although her education began much 
later in life than that of Helen Keller, 
Miss Haguewood has made wonderful 
progress. She is familiar with all the 
different systems of print for the blind, 
but prefers the Braille, which she reads 
with great rapidity. Her favorite study 
is geography, but, like Helen Keller, she 
has an aversion to mathematics, though 
she realizes that this part of her educa- 
tion is necessary, and has acquitted her- 
self very creditably. History she does 
not like, because, she says, “‘it is about 
such old people.’’ Strange to say, she 
has a mechanical and inventive turn of 
mind, and her interest in machinery and 
skill with the typewriter led Miss Donald 
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to give her careful instruction in these 
subjects, with a view to her earning a 
livelihood as a printer of books for the 
blind. She soon became an expert on the 
simple typewriter which is used in pro- 
ducing literature for the blind, and is now 
able to manipulate the ordinary type- 
writer as rapidly and correctly as many 
operators who are possessed of sight. 
She prepared study and examination pa- 
pers op this machine. She has also be- 
come skilled in the art of bookbindiog. 

To-day Linnie Haguewood is a young 
woman of 23, capable of earning her own 
living and taking a perfectly independent 
place among the world’s workers. 


WOMEN’S WORK PERFORMED BY MEN. 





Apropos of the complaint on the part of 
men that women are entering their field 
of labor, the census gives some interest- 
ing figures, says Ida H. Harper in the 
New York Sun. There are in the United 
States 12,291 male nurses, 1,718 milliners, 
and 2,116 dressmakers, three occupations 
which for ages have been set apart as the 
exclusive sphere of women. Then 4837 
are listed as ‘‘seamstresses,”” whatever 
that may mean, but apparently it is dis- 
tinctively woman’s work according to the 
old standard. Nearly half of those en- 
rolled under “domestic service’? are men. 
If to these are added the bakers, the 
waiters, the cooks, the laundrymen, the 
thousands upon thousands of men who 
are following employments which once 
were entirely in the hands of women, it 
must be acknowledged that there are no 
longer any such divisions as man’s work 
and woman’s work, 

Take, for instance, the magnificent en- 
dowment of $2,000,000 just made by Jo- 
seph Pulitzer to establish a department at 
Columbia University for training students 
in the profession of journalism. Men and 
women alike will take this course, and 
when they have finished shall it be said 
that the newspaper field belongs to men 
and that women shall not enter? The 
day for that is past. The industrial bat- 
tle for women has been won to the extent 
that they may now enter practically all 
occupations. To say that they have a fair 
field is not true, but the general principle 
is established. The many inequalities 
which still exist must await the slow pro- 
cess of time for their elimination. 





-_<- 


NEW YORK STATE LETTER. 
Point 0’ Woops, N. Y., Ava. 25, 1903, 
Editors Woman's Journat: 

Oo these tranquil midsummer morn- 
ings, when the breeze from the ocean 
comes softly across the grass and bushes 
to ripple the waves on the bay, it seems 
as if the turmoil of the world were far 
away. We have pleasant activities of our 
own here, however, which to us seem 
worthy of being chronicled. The Point ’o 
Woods Improvement Society, which con- 
sists of many of the active residents (fem- 
inine), has been holding the usual regular 
meetings and doing good work. So many 
of the improvements here have been due 
to the efforts of this body that we are 
amused to find that people are beginning 
to look to us for anything of importance 
that should be done. Three years ago the 
work of raising fands for the Margaret 
Fuller memorial was begun, and carried to 
a successful issue by the rearing of the 
pavilion the following year. Last season 
the shelter near the bathing place was put 
up by our efforts and this summer a new 
plank walk along the bay has been con- 
structed. We have done so much that we 
are sometimes expected to do things 
which would seem to belong to the mas- 
culine department. This, it should be ex- 
plained, is the popular outside view, as 
the officers of the controlling Association 
are always willing to codperate with us 
and to do their share of the work of the 
place. 

From the big city, word comes of the 
geod work. Dr. Emily Dunning, the only 
woman ambulance surgeon, discovered 
recently in her rounds a forlorn little 
baby lying on a heap of rags in a wretched 
tenement, with the miserable mother ina 
drunken stupor on the bed. The poor 


little creature was taken to Gouveneur | 


Hospital, where under kindly treatment it 
revived and proved to be a fine little girl, 
and as the father is a respectable man, it 
is hoped that she may be reared to a de- 
cent life. It is said that Dr. Dunning has 
been of valuable service in looking after 
the neglected children of the tenement 
districts. 

Another queer story has recently come 
to light of a woman masquerading as a 
man. It was brought out when a plumber 
was arrested for having fought with his 
sister. Arraigned in court he gave as his 
excuse the extraordinary reason that he 
had beaten his sister because she was liv- 
ing with a woman who wore men’s clothes 
and was supposed to be her husband. As 
this person was in court, she was called to 
the stand and appeared under the name of 
August Seit. She was neatly clothed ina 





dark suit and has close cropped hair. On 
being questioned by the Judge as to her 
sex she refused to reply on the ground 
that the alleged fact had nothing to do 
with the case. The question was not 
forced and the complainant and the broth- 
er went away together. 

This incident recalls the story of John- 
nie Westbrook, which attracted attention 
some years ago. This young woman, 
dressed as a man, was working in a res- 
taurant where she had good wages, when 
a detective noticed that her ears bad been 
pierced and caused her arrest. In court 
she explained that she was supporting an 
invalid mother as well as herself, that she 
had worked for some time in a restaurant 
where her wages were only $5 a week, but 
learning that the men in a similar estab- 
lishment received $10 a week, she deter- 
mined to disguise her sex and win the 
better wages, as by so doing she could 
procure for her mother many comforts 
that her former slender salary would not 
permit. Despite this reasonable excuse, 
the girl was detained in prison for some 
time, and her release was only secured by 
the interference of some powerful officials, 
who were interested in the case. These 
curious instances of sex concealment 
which appear from time to time are con- 
stant illustrations of the evil results of 
discrimination against women in the mat- 
ter of payment for services rendered, and 
are therefore of interest as accumulating 
testimony to the many reasons for giving 
equal wages for equal work without re- 
gard to sex. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Chicago Daily Record-Herald of 
August 13 contained a portrait of Mrs, 
Lucy Stone, with a brief sketch of her 
life and a reference to the observance of 
her birthday. 

Mr. Edwin D. and Mrs. Mead, shortly 
after closing their successful summer 
campaign of Emerson lectures in Bostun 
and Concord,—for it was largely their 
work, — sailed for England, and will soon 
be at the International Peace Congress in 
Rouen, 


The many friends of Dr. Cora Smith 
Eaton of Minneapolis will learn with keen 
surrow that she has just lost ajnewly-born 
child, after a very severe confinement. It 
was feared for a time that the motber also 
would pass away, but we are glad to an- 
nounce that at last accounts there was 
good hope of her recovery. 


In early autumn, Scott-Thorn Company 
of New York, will publish a book of 
Southern Child Life by Martha Young. 
The book, ‘‘Bessie Bell,’’ shows varied 
and true pictures of the picturesque life 
of Southern children. It gives glimpses 
of Bessie Bell’s life with the Sisterhood, 
of a fever-stricken city of the South, and 
of life at a Tennessee mountain resort. 
Miss Young has won an enviable place 
among the writers of children's literature 
by her work in Little Folks, the Kinder- 
garten Review, the children’s department 
of the Churchman, the young people’s 
page of the Pittsburg Gazette and other 
periodic ils, 


LECTURES BY MRS A. M. DIAZ, 


Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz is prepared to 
give lectures as follows: 


A CONTINUOUS COURSE OF FOUR TALKS 


For considering certain grand laws not yet 
recognized as underlying social conditions. 














1. The Relation of Human Beings to 
the Universal. Obligations entailed. 

2. Human Brotherhood as Political 
Economy. 

8. Nature’s Laws Applied to Human 
Culture. 

4. Spiritual Laws shown the only sure 
basis of Life, Health, Right Living, and 
the solution of the whole Human Problem. 
Vibrations. 

Single talks given. 

OTHER TOPICS. 

The True Work of Humanity for Hu- 
manity. 

Ethics of Nationalism. 

Educational Responsibilities of the Home 
-— of the State, with a View to Citizen- 
ship. 

Application of Christianity to Civiliza- 
tion. 

The True Social Science, 

The Woman Question. 

Human Nature. 

The Higher Life (Spiritual). 

Women’s Clubs, their value to the Home 
and the Community. 

Old Plymouth and Anti-Slavery Remi- 
niscences. 

Social and Political Economics. 

Homes and Home-Makers. 

Story of the Plymouth Pilgrims, humor- 
ous Readings from her ‘William Henry 
Letters’’ and the ‘‘Bybury Book,”’ the lat- 
ter pertaining chiefly to the Household. 


Address Mrs. ABpBy Morton Diaz, 
Belmont, Mass. 








Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625. 


The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America. 


HOURS FOR BATHERS: 
LADIES—From 9 A. M. to1 P. M, 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M. 
to 6.30 P. M. 
GEN TLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 


Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


I@ Cut this advertisement out for 
reference. 














The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 


Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


50 ctsa year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
ive copies, a year, $3.00. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 

Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New York. 


Bounp VoLumEs oF THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of THz PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 








THE Home SCIENCE 
MAGAZINF 


is what you want 
It you are 

A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 

A Teacher of Domestic Science, 

A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 

Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de. 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 
28 Oliver Street, Boston. 








The Woman's Journal 


Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur 
day, at 3 Park Street, Boston, devoted to the 
interests of women, and especially to equa) 
suffrage. 








_{ HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
EDITORS: { ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


ASSISTANT FLORENCE M. ADKINSON 
Eprrors: | CATHARINE WILDE. 


SUBSCRIPTION 


First year on trial] to new subscribers, $1.50 
Three months on trial - - 25 
Six Months - - - 1.2% 
Per Annum - - - - - 2.50 
Single copies - 05 


**The best source of information upon the wo- 
manquestion that 1 know.”—Clara Barton. 


“It isan armory of weapons to all who are bat- 
tling for the rights of humanity."—Mary 4. 
Livermore. 


“It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information regarding what women are doing, 
what they can do, and what they should do. It 
the oldest of the women’s papers now in exist- 
ence, and has built up for itself a solid and un- 
blemished reputation.”—Julia Ward Howe. 


Sample copies of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL free 
on application. 





The “National Column” in the WomAn’s Joun- 
NAL is the official organ of the National Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association. 


TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 
To any one getting up a club of 26 new yearly 
subscribers at $1.50 each (who need not all live 
in the same town) we will pay a cash premium of 
TWENTY DOLLARS. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


8 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE MOTHER. 
BY EDWARD WRIGHT. 
She sends her wild and noisy swarm 
Of children out of sight to play, 
Careless, it seems, of any harm 
That might befall them on their way. 


But she has weaker lives to rear— 
Babes at her breast and at her knee— 
And toiling on, unmoved by fear, 
She lets her children wander free. 


Untended in the rain and suo 

They fight and play and «iream and roam, 
Till, tired and listless, one by one, 

With lagging feet they make for home. 


And there, forgetting grief and mirth, 
Into their mother’s arms they creep ; 

And on the cool, soft breast of Earth 
Her weary children fall asleep. 


PROMETHEUS BOUND. 





BY EDWIN ROBERT BEVAN. 
To you this word is, you whose lives are lit 
By nothing fair, to whom each day-break 
brings 
One loveless labor of tbe hands, where clings 
The souland body swoke and grime and grit, 
Also to them this word if any sit 
Easefal, serene, fulfilled with all good things 
And say, of far-off alien travailings, 
“Where are they ?” and of hunger, ‘“‘ What is 
it?” 
Behold how in an ancient heart rose up 
This vision of the wise kind god who viewed 
Naked and poor in bondage of blind pain 
Man's tremulous brood, nor longer would 
retain 
His blissful seat, but drank a bitter cup, 
Having compassion on the multitude. 


SIMPLES. 

When I am weary with the toils that bring 
Small pleasure in the doing—sick for rest, 
Failingfor want of love and perished zest, 

Heavy with song, yet all too tired to sing, 

I murmur o’er delicious words that smell, 
Of sun and meadow, for a soothing spell. 





Vervain and hyssop, savin, costmarie, 
Wild-thyme and anise—how their essence 
steals 
About the brain!—a pungent scent that 
heals 
Like the sharp odors of the bitter sea, 
Which sting the lips they kiss, yet in the 
smart 
Only refresh and medicine the heart. 


Words, words! But as I gently murmur 
them 

I see the marish buds once more, and turn 

My cold cheek to the sun, that it may burn 

With that pure heat aglow in root and stem; 

Drinking the heavenly breath ofsummer in 

From yellow bunches of the flaming whin. 


Ah! leave me to my simples, for as oft 
As thought oppresses me, my lips are fain 
To tell their titles o’er—anise, vervain, 
Juniper, pimpinella!—till, so soft 
The hot air grows that slumber falls on me, 
With scent of mint, and thyme and rose- 
mary. —Pall Mall Gazette. 


The Mission of Dorothy. 





Cyril Moore, lawyer, was not noted for 
the suavity of his manner nor the mild- 
ness of his glance. Both were unusually 
severe this morning, and he was not in- 
clined to deal gently with his disturber. 
He had been interrupted in the considera- 
tion of an important matter. But Dor- 
othy Dale’s brown eyes never flinched be- 
fore his deep-set gray ones. 

‘‘Please. may I talk to you a few min- 
utes?’’? she asked, in her soft little voice. 

“J am very busy,”’ he returned, “and 
gave orders that I was not to be dis- 
turbed.”’ 

“The elevator boy showed me your 
office, and there was no one in the other 
room, and so I came in,’’ said Dorothy. 

The lawyer made an impatient move- 
ment, mentally resolving to censure Wil- 
son for leaving the entrance to the office 
unguarded. 

Two little red spots had crept 
Dorothy’s face, but she went on bravely: 

“You see,”’ she began, “I—"’ 

The lawyer again moved impatiently 
and frowned, but his small visitor per- 
sisted. 

“It is so important, you see.’’ There 
was a keen note of anxiety in her voice, 
but the brown eyes never wavered. And 
what was there in their depths that 
brought to the lawyer’s mind a vague 
memory, and made him look at his visitor 
with a stirring of interest, then hesitate, 
and finally push aside the papers over 
which he had been absorbed, and say, 
shortly: 

“What is it? 
minute-.”’ 

“Ob, thank you,” said Dorothy, polite- 
ly. “It is about that position in the Hil- 
ton School.” 

Cyril stared in surprise. What could 
this little, old-fashioned girl have to say 
about that? He pushed his papers far- 
ther away, and leaned back in his seat. 

“Sit down,” he said, pointing to a 
chair. Dorothy obeyed with a grave 
“Thank you,” settling herself comfort- 
ably in the chair, which was so high that 


into 


I can give you a few 


her feet were quite a distance from the 
ground. Her blue felt sailor bat was 
pushed back on her head, and several soft 
brown rings of hair had found their way 
to her forehead. She lifted her clear eyes 
to the lawyer, and again their depths 
vaguely stirred his heart. s 

You see, auntie lost all her money in 


live. Auntie owns a little house here, 
and she says that is better than nothing. 
And yesterday Mrs. Pruden told her they 
wanted a teacher in that school, and aun- 
tie must try to get it right away.”’ 

“Oh, indeed!’ ejaculated Cyril. 

**You see,” she went on, in a confiden- 


She belonged to ever so many clubs in 
Boston. Everyone says that she is so 
clever!’’ 

Dorothy paused to see if the lawyer was 
properly impressed with the importance 
of her aunt’s acquirements. 


‘Mrs. Pruden told auntie that you could 
let her teach that school, but last evening 
a letter came from Mr. White in Boston | 
to say auntie must come to see him right 
off. You see, he attends to all her busi- 
ness. Sv she had to go on the early train 
this morning.’’ Here Dorothy stopped, 
out of breath. 

Cyril uttered an interrogative ‘Yes?’ | 

Dorothy smiled up at him. ‘And I was | 
afraid she might be too late when she | 
came back; and then it will be such a nice 
surprise for her when she does come for 
me to tell her I came to see you about it.”’ | 

“Then she doesn’t know what you are | 
doing?’’ queried Cyril. 

“Oh, no. I waited till she was gone.”’ | 

“Where do you live?’’ questioned Cyril. | 

“Over on Rose Crescent.” 

| 








The lawyer did not recognize the local- 
ity, but there had been many changes in 
the old town during those years in which | 
he had been absent from it. 

‘Auntie will be a splendid teacher, 
She’s so sweet! Won’t you please try 
her?”’ 

In her eagerness Dorothy rose and 
stood beside Cyril, placing her band in its 
woollen mitten on his arm, 

The little action thrilled him. A sud- 
den realization of the loneliness of his life 
smote him, and again the child's brown 
eyes awoke that memory. 

‘Please, won’t you?’’ urged Dorothy, 
with an unconscious pressure of his arm, 
Cyril looked down into the eager face 
with an expression in his own that few 
had seen there during later years. 

“T’ll see what Ican do. I must know 
more of her qualifications. I mean,’’ he 
explained, kindly, ‘tif she knows all the 
things that the person who teaches in 
that school must know, I’ll do my best.” 
“Oh, thank you! I'll go now.’’ Dor- 
othy slipped off the mitten, and gravely 
tendered her hand to the lawyer. He 
rose and bowed over it with more cere- 
mony than he had for many years shown 
any other member of her sex. 

Dorothy flashed a confiding smile at 
him, and tripped jauntily away through 
the outer office, much to the surprise of 
Wilson, who was now at his post. 

Wilson was still more surprised that 
afternoon when, on going int» the law- 
yer’s private room, he found him putting 
his desk in order, and was waved away 
with: ‘Don't bother me with that now. 
It’s such a fine afternoon I think I’ll take 
a walk and look at that Dorren prop- 
erty.’’ 

Wilson went back to his desk. He fur- 
tively watched the lawyer as the latter 
put on an overcoat, hat, and gloves. It | 
was the first time within his knowledge | 
that Cyril had set aside an important mat- | 
ter. What bad happened? 

The lawyer walked on with rapid stride. 
There was in the air a suggestion of the 
spring which was not yet near. 

On the corner an organ-grinder was 
playing popular airs, A little farther on, 
a flower vender was offering violets. The 
scent of the flowers floated up to him, and 
the memories awakened earlier in the day | 
by a pair of childish eyes were stirred 
again. Cyril bought one of the fragrant, 
purple clusters, fastening it in the lapel of 
his coat with a smile. When had he done 
such a thing? 


| 





a lamp-post bearing the name, ‘Rose 
Crescent.”’ 


A sudden remembrance came to him of 


was where she had said she lived. 
called his promise to do what he could for 
her aunt. Why not ca!l upon her, and 


paused to glance up and down the street. 

But the child had not told him her 
aunt’s name or their number. Then it 
was useless to consider it further. Still 
he would like to please that child. 

He was walking on, when he heard a 
flying of small feet behind him, and his 
name called. He turned around, to see 
his little visitor of the morning. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, “I was at the 
window and saw you passing. I thought 





perhaps you were coming to see us.”’ 


Boston, and so we had to come here to | 


tial tone, “auntie knows a lot of things. | 


“Yes,’’ said Cyril, politely. 


As he walked along, bis glance fell upon | 


his little visitor of the morning. That 
He re- | 


find out her fitness for the position? He | 


“Well,”’ said Cyril, smiling, ‘“‘you did 
not tell me your number.” 

“I forgot,” she laughed. ‘‘It’s in 
here.”’ They had been walking back, 
and now she stopped in front of a modest 
house standing back from the street. 

“Come in,” she said. ‘‘Auntie’s just 
got home. I didn’t tell her about it yet.” 

Cyril followed her up the garden-path 
'and into the house. She led him into a 

room opening off a small hall. A lady 
seated before an open fire rose at his en- 
| trance. She was not very young, but she 
was very sweet-looking, with great brown 
| eyes. 
| ‘*Madam,”’ began Cyril, “I —”’ ‘ 
He broke off abruptly, looked bewil- 
| dered, then ejaculated: ‘Rebecca Powers 
—you!” 
| 





“Cyril! Why—’’ 

“You see, auntie, I went to see Mr. 
Moore about that school. I was afraid 
you'd be too late, and—’’ began Dorothy. 

But neither her aunt nor the lawyer 
seemed to hear her. The latter was say- 
ing, ‘‘She has eyes like yours.” 

**You see, auntie,” began Dorothy once 
more, but stopped as Cyril spoke again. 
“To find you here!’’ His face was flushed, 
and his eyes were shining. There was a 
bright color in the cheeks of Dorothy’s 
aunt, too. Dorothy was looking at her in 
surprise. Why, she knew Mr. Moore! 
Then she would surely get that school 

“Are you still Rebecca Powers? When 
I saw you last I thought that you were 
going to marry—”’ 

Miss Powers interrupted him quietly. 

**You were mistaken; but I remember 
you had a bad habit in those days of 
jumping at conclusions.”’ 

‘*That one has cost me dear—all these 
lonely years,’’ he said. 

He tvok the bunch of violets from his 
coat. ‘I remember you were always fond 
of violets, Rebecca. Are you still?’ He 
held the fragrant blossoms toward her, 
and Miss Powers, after a glance into his 
face, took them from his hand. She held 
them to her lips a moment, then fastened 
them carefully in her bosom, 

Dorothy was becoming impatient, but, 
to her great amazement, just then Cyril 
stooped down and kissed her aunt. 

Then he turned to Dorotby. ‘I am go- 
ing to ask your aunt to take charge of one 
pupil,’’ he said—‘‘one who needs her very 
much.”’ 

“One pupil!” 
“Why, I—”’ 

But again neither her aunt nor the law- 
yer seemed to hear her.—Selected. 


WOMAN’S EXTRAVAGANCE. 


exclaimed Dorothy. 








No man has a right to complain that he 
can’t help his wife’s extravagance, or that 
it tempted him to steal, writes Dorothy 
Dix in the New Orleans Picayune. It is 
a confession of cowardly weakness. The 
vainest, the shallowest, the most frivolous 
woman who ever lived will respect a man 
more for refusing to let her ruin his life. 
Deep down in every woman’s heart is a 
demand that the man she loves shall be 
stronger than she is, and have some sort 
of principle that he holds dearer than he 
does her, and that he will not sacrifice 
even for her. “I could not love thee, 
dear, so much, loved thou not honor 
more,’’ is her unconscious motto, and the 
husband who lets his wife ruin him with 
her extravagance has the poor consolation 
of knowing that she despises him for his 
weakness. 

But for every man whose life is wrecked 
by the extravagance of a woman, and who 
goes to the penitentiary for his wife’s 
bills, there are a thousand who owe their 
prosperity to a wife whose prudence and 
economy were the balance wheel that kept 
the domestic machine straight in the mid- 
die of the road of prosperity. Men who 


| set up no false pretences with their wives, 


but who make them silent partners in 
their business, never have cause to com- 
plain of unreasonable bills. The path of 
matrimony does not lead to the peniten- 
tiary, and it is not paved with French 
bonnets and imported gowns. The aver- 
age man saves more money after marriage 
| than he does before, ana he spends less on 
his wife’s hats than he did on treating the 
boys. 

With women extravagance is generally 
| a sin committed through ignorance. The 
| woman who has money of her own is far 
more apt to live within her income than a 
man, and it is a notorious fact among 
working women that, however little the 
salary, they generally have a dollar or 
two tucked away for a rainy day, wherea 
man on an equal pittance would trust the 
future to luck. A woman who would 
spend as much on a purely personal indul- 
gence as a@ man does on cigars would be 
regarded as a monster of extravagance, 
who was 4 warning against her sex. 

No one would set up the claim that 
women are invariably, or even generally 
judicious in their expenditure, or that 
they always administer their household 
affairs economically, but it may be truth- 
| fully asserted that they do not wilfully 
‘ruin their husbands by their extrava- 


| 








gance. The American wife has her faults, 
but she is courageous, industrious, loving 
and willing to do ber part—when her hus.. 
band gives her a chance. 





PLEASANT CORNERS. 

‘Why, auotie,”” we exclaimed, as we 
found the dear old lady out of doors, 
“you are putting some of your choicest 
rosebushes away out here in the back 
yard!”’ 

“Yes; and I’m going to put geraniums 
and pinks and other things which will 
bloom all summer out here, too, child,”— 
and a more tender louk dimmed the 
twinkle in the kindly eyes, while she nod- 
ded toward an upper window in the dingy 
wall of a tenement-house opposite. 

“I know they’ll be sort of out of sight 
from our house, but there’s a woman sits 
sewing at that back window day after 
day, week in and week out, and I’m fixing 
this corner for her. No, I don’t know 
her, only she’s always busy and tired 
looking, and maybe the fiowers will put a 
bit of brightness into her life.’’ 

Who can tell what memories, what 
hopes, what lessons the beauty of the 
blossoms and their fragrance bore to that 
poor little room through the loug summer 
days? And how many ways there are of 
making pleasaut corners to gladden tired 
eyes, if only we were not too selfishly 
busy to notice the eyes or plan the cor- 
ners,— At Home and Abroad. 





SPINNING ON BOSTON COMMON. 

Saturday, Aug. 8, was the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the great meet- 
ing of spinsters on Boston Common, and 
the day was observed at the room of the 
Historical Society of Marblehead, Mass. 

The attention of the numerous visitors 
was called to the flax exhibit, and they 
were told the story of the day. As relat- 
ed by the Marblehead Messenger, the 
story is as follows: 

“The anniversary of the organization of 
the Boston Society for the Promotion of 
Industry and Frugality was to be cele- 
brated August 8, 1753. A part of the 
celebration was to be a gathering on the 
Common; a general invitation was extend- 
ed to the ‘young female spinsters’ of Bos- 
ton and vicinity to meet on the Common, 
bearing with them their flax-wheels, with 
distaffs well filled with flax and also emp- 
ty spools in abundance. The response 
was ready and hearty. Early in the 
m rning the spinsters began to gather; 
from every street and lane and byway the 
pretty damsels emerged with flax-wheels 
on their shoulders and gathered on the 
Common, until more than three hundred 
were assembled, each with a foot upon 
the treadle ready to apply herself to a 
familiar task. A pretty sight it must 
have been; the fair young girls, in the 
quaint and pretty dress of the times, spin- 
ning on the grass under the great trees. 
Before the sun was down, each witb full 
spools and empty distaff took up her 
wheel and wended her way to her home 
again. 

‘It surprises us that in Boston, so large 
a number of families were in possession of 
flax-wheels, and that so many young 
women knew how to use them. It is not 
probable that all of the wheels, or all who 
knew how to spin, appeared on the Com- 
mon that day. But it is evident that the 
public mind was thoroughly aroused on 
the importance of Americans learning to 
provide clothing for themselves and in 
that respect to be independent of Eng- 
land, though it was more than tweaty 
years before the struggle for political in- 
dependence began. 

“The friends of the old country called 
it a ‘spinning craze that will soon die out,’ 
but it has continued to grow until Ameri- 
can goods are found in every part of the 
world,”’ 





DO NOT RAISE MOSQUITOES. 





Many a housekeeper laments over the 
annual plague of mosquitoes which marks 
the present summer and spoils the pleas- 
ure of living out of doors, without dream- 
ing that her own carelessness may be in 
part to blame. For the breeding place of 
the pests is not only in salt marshes and 
stagnant pools, but in any place of sbal- 
low, still water. The rain barrel under 
her own spout is just the place the mos- 
quito mother likes and the mosquito babies 
thrive in, if shaded and undisturbed. The 
dump at the bottom of the garden, where 
worn-out tins and kettles hold a little 
water after rain, the hole in the barnyard 
—in fact, any place where water stands 
in hot weather will afford a breeding 
ground for these destroyers of tranquility 
and songsters of the night. Some of our 
good people invite the visits of the pest 
by too abundant shade, which keeps the 
house damp and dark and shuts off the 
breeze that scatters them. Public inter- 
est may do much to lessen the plague by 
proper drainage and the use of oil on the 





remaining breeding places, but let the 
individual do his—and often this means 
her—part by making a tour of the prem. 
ises to ascertain whether there are tenants 
who not only pay no rent, but levy a tax 
of blood upon their landlords.—Congrega 
tionalist. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 

The Board of Education of Kearney, 
N. J., has been beaten after a fight of five 
months, by a woman. The board has 
announced that it will back down from 
the position it has assumed, and will ac. 
knowledge that Miss Louise Murray, a 
former schoo] teacher, is entitled to her 
$200 salary due. Miss Murray was dis. 
missed by the board for alleged inatten- 
tion to her duties, she being notified three 
and one-ha'f months before the expiration 
of the last scholastic year. Miss Murray 
asked for her salary for the year, and was 
refused. She threatened a lawsuit and 
engaged a lawyer, but this failed to pro- 
duce any money. Dropping the lawyer 
and the courts, Miss Murray personally 
went before the State Superintendent of 
Schools and argued her case so successfi:|- 
ly that she won out and received a check 
on the Kearney Board of Education for 
the amount due her. 


The Carnegie Institute has located its 
“desert botanical laboratory’’ on the 
shoulder of a mountain two miles west of 
Tucson, Ariz. The Tucson Chamber of 
Commerce has given the site, and will in- 
stall a water supply and an electric plant 
for the laboratory. The object of the un- 
dertaking is to study the plants character- 
istic of arid regions. The mountain on 
which the laboratory is to stand and the 
adjoining mesas possess a splendid repre- 
sentation of these forms of vegetation. 

The two most interesting things of those 
that are new at the New York Chautan- 
qua are the Arts and Crafts and ‘Martha 
City.” The former is a group of people, 
of much of the spirit of William Morris 
and John Ruskin, who are working every 
day at pottery, paint and oils, basketry, 
etc., in a fenced-in village of shanties, 
which they hope is to give way to a Ger- 
man village of unique architectural beau- 
ty. ‘‘Martha City”’ is a liliputian village in 
which some children, under the leadership 
of a teacher from the John Dewey School, 
have lived out the race-life from the time 
of the cave-dwellers out of doors, and who 
in their little settlement are meeting and 
solving the problems that arise: of govern- 
ment, arithmetic, neighborliness, barter, 
and everything else, and thus are getting 
an education painlessly, 

Says Southern Education: ‘‘In the mak- 
ing of a school, the first great necessity is 
a teacher. In Sampson County, North 
Carolina, during the year 1902-3 a real 
teacher was put in charge of a country 
school. The house was much too smal! 
for the 75 children whocame to be taught. 
That woman organized the large boys 
and they succeeded in getting the co- 
operation of the parents. A new room 
war added to the small schoolhouse at no 
cost whatever to the district school fund. 
An entertainment was given and the pro- 
ceeds bought the nails and other hardware 
necessary to erect the building. The labor 
of the boys and their parents did the rest. 
And that was a poor community, too. 
What is needed more than all else in mak- 
ing a school possible in every community 
in the South is one real teacher in every 
community, a teacher who has personality 
and who can lead.”’ 





UNCLE SAM’S SCHOOL GARDENS. 

In Washington city, in the grounds of 
the Agricultural Department, is a strip 
of rich soil 2,500 feet in length, parti- 
tioned into thirty little gardens, Each 
plot belongs to a sixth grade pupil of a 
public school near by. How they came 
to be proprietors of private patches in 
Uncle Sam’s territory is an interesting 
story. 

In the spring of 1902 Miss Susan B. 
Sipe, botanist of the Normal School there, 
decided that the best way to teach chil- 
dren the beauty and value of flower cul- 
ture was to set them to digging in their 
own gardens at home. Nearly every house 
in Washington has a back yard of some 
sort, but seeds, rakes, and hoes cost 
money, and at first Miss Sipe was puzzled 
how to begin. Finally the idea came to 
her that the Secretary of Agriculture, 
who is always doing things for the benefit 
of the farmers of the country, might also 
help school children to beautify their 
back yards. She had an interview with 
Dr. Galloway, chief of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, who saw at once the good to be 
achieved by her suggestion, and promised 
to help her. 

By way of beginning, he enlisted the 
interest of Prof. L. C. Corbett of his Bu- 
reau, who gave a series of lectures 02 
“‘Back Yard Culture” to the pupils of the 
Franklin public school, It was at first in 
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tended that the young gardeners should | services are held in the chapel attached 
be boys only, but the girls were so carried | to the Mission, and 38,000 men and wom- 


away with enthusiasm that Miss Sipe was 
obliged to yield, and from the first exper- 


en have attended them during the year. 
| In addition to the work of the Mother 


jments in digging up the hard earth to | Mission and that of the National Florence 


make ready for planting until the final 
harvest the girls have worked as hard and 
jntelligently as their brothers, and with 
equally good results, Professor Galloway 
furnished the seed for these back gardens, 
put the pupils did the rest, under Miss 
Sipe’s direction. 

On Oct. 1, 1902, the children had a 
flower show, each pupil bringing to 
school that day the product of his or her 
garden. One girl, who had planted cu- 
cumber vines, even brought a jar of 
pickles. Prof. Galloway was so delighted 
with the work of the class that he offered 
to set aside enongh ground in the depart- 
ment gardens to give the pupils a more 
general knowledge of soils, grafting, etc. 
The offer was accepted with enthusiasm, 
but after talking the matter over with her 
class Miss Sipe decided that it would not 
be practicable, as the pupils lived in all 
parts of the city and suburbs, most of 
them miles from the department. Her 
class members preferred to continue their 
home gardens, so she suggested to Dr. 
Galloway that if he would transfer his 
offer to the sixth grade pupils of the 
school near the department, where it 
would benefit the neighborhood children, 
she would teach them, and so zealously is 
she carrying out her promise that she has 
given up her entire vacation to the work, 
During school sesions the children had 
garden classes several days a week, but 
since the holidays began they meet on 
Friday mornings, when Miss Sipe and the 
pupils of the Franklin spend several hours 
either about the plot or in the little green- 
house, which Prof. Galloway has placed 
at their disposal for the propagating of 
early plants. 

Vegetables as well as flowers are planted 
in each little garden, which is seven by 
ten feet. The Agricultural Department 
furnishes the seeds and implements, but 


. the boys and girls are too ambitious to 


be helped with their work. Now that the 
vegetables are ripe and the flowers in 
bloom, the little gardeners can be seen 
any day gathering a mess of beets, beans, 
or potatoes or a pretty bouquet. Whena 
child goes away fur the summer her gar- 
den is put in charge of a substitute, forso 
popular are these nature studies that Miss 
Sipe has a waiting list of thirty appli- 
cants.— New Orleans Times- Democrat. 





THE FLORENCE CRITTENTON MISSION. 


Twenty years ago last April, Charles U. 
Crittenton, ‘a wealthy wholesale druggist 
of New York City, founded the Florence 
Crittenton Mission for the saving of un- 
fortunate girls—the Mother Mission, as it 
is now called, on Bleecker Street, for 
there are now 64 such missions, 60 in this 
country and four in foreign lands, whose 
doors are open day and night to poor girls 
who, having gone astray, come of their 
own wish or are brought there. The ter- 
rible statistics are that the “estimated 
number of girls in houses of sin in Amer- 
ica is 800,000, and their average length of 
life is but five years.’’ Another sad fact 
is that most of these girls who come to 
the Mission are under eighteen years of 
age; still another that either the girls 
have been rendered homeless by unfortu- 
nate circumstances, or they are girls that 
have come to the city to earn their living, 
only to find either that there are no places 
for them, or they are incapable of earning 
their daily bread. In either case they 
naturally get into bad company, often 
take to drink, and find no place open to 
them save the house of ill-fame. 

Mr. Crittenton and his helpers—Mrs. 
Kate Waller Barrett, general superintend- 
ent, Mrs. Emma L. Robertson, secretary, 
and Franklin B, Waterman, treasurer,— 
form the board of officers of the National 
Florence Crittenton Mission, chartered by 
special act of the United States Govern- 
ment to work among these young women, 
and the only national organization of its 
character in the world. Mrs. Barrett is 
constantly visiting the different homes 
established here and in foreign countries, 
and is ever seeking to find the best means 
of industrial education for their charges. 
Sewing, laundry work and cooking are 
taught as a matter of course, weaving, 
tug making, basketry and other such em- 
ployments are to be tried. Mrs. Flora M. 
Freeman is the superintendent of the 
“Mother Mission,” (the original home, 
opened April 19, 1883, at 21-23 Bleecker 
Street, New York). Here 15,000 women 
have called for rest and advice; 2,000 have 
been helped within its doors. Its nursery 
(for no young mother who applies is ever 
separated from her child) is considered one 
of the most useful, as it is the most inter- 
esting, features of the home. The babies 
temain in it during the day, but are given 
into the mother’s care for the night. The 
young women remain from six months to 
& year in the Mother Mission, and its man- 
agers are glad to report no discharge for 
Misconduct during the year. Nightly 





| Crittenton Mission, the “Mother Circle’’ 
| of the Florence Crittenton Rescue League 


was started last April for ‘‘active and ag- 
gressive work’’:— 

First, by personal visitation of and deal- 
ing with the erring in their various re- 
sorts, taking girls therefrom to the home 
or elsewhere; second, by establishment of 
forms of work supplementary to the 
mother work; third, by raising clothing, 
food, etc., toward the maintenance of the 
Mother Mission; fourth, by preventive 
work among young people who are in 
peculiar danger of falling, and in various 
other ways which may be adopted. Simi- 
lar circles will be formed in outlying towns 
throughout the State of New York, which 
besides doing active rescue and preventive 
work locally, will help in the support of 
the Mother Mission. In past years this 
mission has been supported almost en- 
tirely from Mr. Crittenton’s private funds. 
The expense of the New York State work 
the past year was over $5000. This, how- 
ever, is a small amount when we consider 
the vast good which has been accomplished 
through it. It is the desire of the league 
to secure part or all of this amount from 
friends of the work, thus helping the 
national management to that extent in 
Carrying its work into other fields, 

The value of this work is evident. To 
it Mr. Crittenton has devoted his fortune, 
but with its growth has come the neces- 
sity of more funds, and its friends are 
confident they will be freely offered.— 
Springfield Republican. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 





BEATING A WOMAN, 

In countries pretending at all to civili- 
zation, it is acknowledged to be the 
quintessence of barbarism to beat a wo- 
man, But such a violation of all humane 
laws has just transpired in the State of 
Georgia, and in one of its public institu- 
tions! 

A Savannah young woman, frail of 
body, reared in intelligence and refine. 
ment (Mamie DeCris by name), was con- 
victed of duplicity in the theft of some 
diamonds, The pretty, young stenograph- 
er, hypnotized by a man who professed to 
love her, was induced by him to give two 
forged checks to a jeweller. The scamp, 
who used her as his cat’s-paw, escaped 
and is now free—the delicate, deceived 
girl was sentenced to the penitentiary. 
There she excited the lust of the vile 
keeper—Allgood save the mark! Out of 
revenge for refusal to yield to his impor- 
tunities, this keeper of convicts hand- 
cuffed the gir] to a negro woman guilty of 
an atrocious crime, and compelled her to 
work in the field in the hot sun with this 
creature, 

She appealed to Allgood’s wife to be 
allowed to scrub floors instead—was ac- 
cused of ‘‘impudence,’’ and was by All- 
good laid across a bed with only a thin 
garment over her person, and beaten with 
a leather strap 30 inches long, until the 
doctor standing by said another stroke 
would kill her. 

Thirty lashes cut into her body! Eight 
lashes with this strap is the punishment 
of the most obdurate convict. 

The men and women of Georgia should 
rise up and demand of the Governor not 
only the dismissal of this wretch, but his 
imprisonment in the penitentiary for the 
rest of his life.—V. D. Y., in Fairfax En- 
terprise. 

THE WARDEN ALLOWED TO RESIGN. 

Atlanta, Ga., Aug. 15.— The Georgia 
Prison Commission, which has been in- 
vestigating the whipping of Mamie De 
Cris, a white woman convict at the State 
prison farm, made its report to-day. With 
the report came the announcement of the 
resignation, and its acceptance by the 
Commission, of Warden Allgood, whose 
conduct in punishing Miss De Cris was 
under investigation. The charges of im- 
proper proposals by Allgood, alleged by 
the woman, and similar conduct toward 
other female convicts, are found ‘‘abso- 
lutely false and malicious.’’ The report 
says the warden acted entirely within his 
authority in whipping Miss DeCris, and 
that he was led to it by extreme aggrava- 
tion. 

The Commission concludes that the 
punishment was ‘‘an error on the part 
of the warden,’ who, recognizing that his 
usefulness may have been impaired ‘by 
reason of the prejudice which has been 
created against him by gross misrepresen- 
tation of the facts of the case,’’ has volun- 
tarily tendered his resignation. 











A Woman Physictan will receive guests 
into her most attractive cottage on the Cliffs. 
Rooms with drift-wood fires, and beautiful views 
of breakers. Wholesome, generous table. Ad- 
dress 2 Marginal Road, Nahant, Mass. 
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E. Orange, N. J. 
National Committee on Local Arrangements 
Miss Lucy E. Anthony, 7443 Devon St 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rallroad Rates. 


Miss Mary G. Hay, 445 Central Park West, 
New York City, N. ¥. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES, 


Industrial Problems Affecting Women and 
Children, 
Mrs. Florence Kelley, 105 East 22nd St., 
New York City, N. Y. 

Legislation for Civil Rights. 

Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer, Columbia, Pa. 
Editor of Progress. 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, 3 Park St., Boston. 
Convention Press Work. 

Mrs. Elnora M. Babcock, Dunkirk, New York. 
Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren, Obio. 


Increase of Membership, 


Miss Laura Clay, Lexington, Ky. 
Mary Hutcheson Page. 


Church Work, 
Miss Laura A. De Merritte, Old Orchard, Maine, 
Peace and Arbitration, 


(In Conjunction with Committee of National 
Conneil of Women.) 


Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, Ednor, Md. 





The following books are for sale at National Headquarters, Warren, O., or will 


be sent post-paid on receipt of price: 
For 25 cents each: 


Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill. 
Legal Status of Women, by Jessie J. Cassidy. 
Duties of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 


Speeches, Curtis and Beecher. 


Speeches on Rights of Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
Women in the Early Christian Ministry, by Mrs. Ellen Battelle Dietrick, 
Woman’s Century Calender, by Carrie Chapman Catt. 


For 20 cents each: 


Control of Liquor Traffic (not suffrage). 
Industrial Arbitration (not suffrage). 


For 15 cents each: 


Bullet and Ballot, by Carrie Chapman Catt. 
National Minutes, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


For 10 cents each: 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by Hon, John D, Long, 
Coéperation (not suffrage), by Imogene C, Fales. 


Manual for Club. 


For 5 cents each: 


Second and Third Year’s Prospectuses, 

President’s Annual Address, Carrie Chapman Catt, 

Facts about Silver, by A. J. Warner (not suffrage). 

Swiss Solutions of American Problems, by W. D. McCracken. 


Question Books. 


Perhaps, by Carrie Chapman Catt, $5.00 per 1,000, or 50 cents per 100, 75 cents 


per 100, postage prepaid. 
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| BREAD MACHINE 


For HovusEHOLD Usr 

Sifts the flour and mixes 
10 Ibs. of best bread in 8 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and ws Send 
for Booklet. Ag’ts wanted 
Scientific B Mach, Co. 
Fa pact CH 4 MBERS, Jr.) 

d and Media Stree 


; Philadelphia, Pa. 
THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 


H. H. CHARLTON, Editor. 


The official o of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Association. 








Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 


FOR SALE, 


29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 
Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for 35400. Price, $4750. Address 
H. B. BLACKWELL, 
3 Park St., Boston. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at 6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to *‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid, 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that a sample of 
different Leaflets is sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address ONLY 

Leaflet Department M. W. 8. A. 
6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
SINGLE LEAFLETS, 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 


Women in Industry, by John Graham 
Brooks. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances EB. 

illard. 


by Lucy 


Song Leaflet. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

The Schools and the Commonwealth, by 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell 

The Bible for Woman Saffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 

Straight Lines and Obliqne, by T. W. Hig- 
ginson. 

Three Massachusetts Statesmen — Gov. 
Bates, Senator Hoar, Hon. John D. Long. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

The Elective Franchise. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Dr. Jacobi on the Woman Question. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Cpiatene of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 

The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

The Gains of FortwYears, by Lucy Stone. 

Women’s Codéperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage 

A Terrible Object Lesson. 

Women and the State, by Senator George 
F. Hoar. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Three Dreams in a Desert—An Allegory— 
by Olive Schreiner. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson, and The Test of Experiment, by 
Alice Stone Blackwell, printed on good 
paper, are for sale at 50 cents per hundred, 
postpaid 


The True Emancipation of Women, by 
Wm. M. Salter, in pamphlet form; price 6 
for 25 certs. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by Hon. John D. Long; price 10 cents per 
dozen. Smail pamphlet with picture. 

Woman and the Commonwealth: A Ques- 
tion of Expediency price 10 cts. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, price 50 cents, 
is for sale at 3 Park Street, Boston. 





THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere, 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GoLpDsvTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Austvalia and New Zealand. 


American men and women who wish to 
keep in touch with what is happening in 
the legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 
Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 
sending 75 cents, the annual! subscription 
to WomAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melboarue, Australia. 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW BATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CONe 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 


Leave Boston and New land points ores 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion + A LF 4 te Taste 
Passenger Trains, and their populari evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago Ill. 
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LUCY STONE’S DAY. 

In ways suited to their localities, suf- 
frage societies all over the country re- 
sponded to the request made by the Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion that the anniversary of the birthday 
of Mrs, Lucy Stone be celebrated. The 
value of the observance of the day in 
awakening an interest in the suffrage 
cause and creating a sentiment favorable 
to it, is incalculable, 

While cordially thanking the friends 
who have sent to the WomAn’s JOURNAL 
reports of some of the meetings held, it is 
found necessary to summarize fur our 
readers the proceedings which in many 
respects were quite similar. 





The meeting of the Political Equality 
Club of Rochester, N. Y., was held at the 
summer home of Mr. and Mrs. Clifton G. 
Alexander, the ‘‘Red Gables,’ at Forest 
Lawp. Amung those who attended were 
Mrs. Elizabeth Smith Miller, of Geneva, 
daughter of Gerritt Smith, her daughter- 
in-law, Mrs. Dudley Miller, of Syracuse, 
and Mrs. Margaret Stanton Lawrence, 
youngest daughter of Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton. 

Miss Mabel Clark, president of the club, 
presided. The veranda of ‘Red Gables’’ 
was tastefully decorated in draperies aud 
flowers of yellow, while upon the side of 
the cottage was a portrait of the woman 
honored, and in beautifully formed lettees 
of goldenrod, the words, ‘‘Lucy Stone.”’ 

The following program was present 
ed: ‘‘Lucy Stone, Her Girlhood,’’ Mrs. 
Emma B, Sweet; ‘Lucy Stone, At Ober- 
lin College,” Mrs. Hannah B. Clark; 
‘Lucy Stone, The Anti-Slavery Orator,”’ 
Miss Mary S. Anthony; ‘Lucy Stone, The 
Wife and Mother, ‘Two hearts that beat 
as one’ in the Suffrage Cause; the Wed- 
ding Ceremony,’ Mrs. Jean Brooks Green- 
leaf: *‘Lucy Stone, Reminiscences by a 
Co-worker,” Miss Susan B, Anthony. 

Referiing to Mrs, Stone’s retention of 
her maiden name, Mrs. Greenleaf said: 

It was not that Lucy Stone loved less 
than other women or that Henry Black- 
well was a weak man, but they reverenced 
themselves and each other and sought the 
highest good of each by giving true free- 
dom to each. Mrs. Stone believed inp 
love. Even in her old age her ideas of 
love were what most people would call 
romantic. She impgessed it upon her 
young friends that to marry for avy other 
motive was not only a mistake but wick- 
ed. Is it any wonder that a marriage 
founded upon love, respect, justice and 
equity was happy, or that the child born 
of such a union was blest and a blessing? 

Miss Susan B, Anthony told of her first 
meeting with Mrs, Stone, when they were 
to interview Horace Greeley. Miss An 
thony said that Mrs. Stone’s voice was so 
exceedingly sweet that whenever those 
who were prejudiced listened to her they 
yielded to her wonderful influence and be- 
came admirers. 

The men used to say that her voice was 
so sweet that they couldn’t help voting 
for woman suffrage if she would ask them 
to. Her name was always last upon the 
program for her part was regarded as 
an especial treat; she would leave such a 
p'easant impression upon the audience, 
She was one of a kind to whom the world 
was then unaccustomed. There never 
was a speaker like her and I doubt if there 
ever will be one. 

The meeting of the Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton Political Equality League of 
Brovuklypo, N. Y., was unique in that it 
was held in an open tent on the glittering 
white sand of Brighton Beach, a summer 
resort. The tent commanded a full view 
of miles of rippling ocean and long 
stretches of ever-breaking surf, and was 
decorated with a large yellow satin bow 
that fluttered in the sunlight. 

A bi graphy abounding in anecdotes of 
Lucy Stone was given by Mrs. Oreola W. 
Haskell, the president, Miss Ida A. Craft 
delivered an address on ‘'The Debt of the 
Modern Woman to Lucy Stone,” and Mrs. 
Martha J. Williams, president of the 
Kings County P. E. League, read two se 
lected poems, written at the death of 
Lucy Stone. Every suffragist present re- 
cited a quotation culled from the writings 
of Lucy Stone. Portraits showing her 
appearance at different ages were exhib- 
ited, and the souvenirs were distributed. 
The marriage protest formulated by Hen- 
ry B. Blackwell and Lucy Stone was read. 
The day was very beautiful, as befitted 
the anniversary of the dawn of so beauti- 
ful a life. 

The Political Equality Club of Minneap- 
olis, Minn., with guests, assembled on the 
verandas of Mrs. Lizzie McClary’s sum- 
mer home at Mahtomedi, White Bear 

Lake. The program was as follows: Bio- 
graphical sketch by Dr. Henrietta P. 
Miller; ‘‘Personal Reminiscences,’’ writ- 
ten by Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, read by her 
mother, Mrs. Emma B, Smith; address by 
Mrs. Maud ©. Stockwell on ‘‘What the 
Women of the 20th Century Owe. to Lucy 
Stone.”’ 

Impromptu remarks were made by Mrs. 
Humphrey who had entertained Mr. 


Blackwell at her home in South Dakota 
when the suffrage question was canvassed 
in that State a few years ago. Mrs. Ad- 
die Bixby Upham of St. Paul drew a les- 
son from Oberlin’s treatment of Lucy 
Stone in the early days and in later years. 

After an intermission and dinner, toasts 
were responded to as follows: The Ab- 
sentees, Mrs. E. A. Russell; The Ideal 
Suffragist, H. W. Phillips, of St. Paul; 
The Woman Who Does, Dr. Corene Bis- 
sonette; The Pulitician of the Future, S. 
A. Stockwell; Our Suffrage Pioneers, Mrs, 
A. T. Anderson; To-Day, Rev. A. N. Al- 
cott. 

The exercises were presided over by 
the president, Mrs. Lora C. Little, who 
found great encouragement in the fact 
that the club was able to hold a meeting 
so successful and brilliant despite the un- 
avoidable absence of many members. 

The Political Equality Club of Meriden, 
Conn., celebrated the day with an outing 
at Hubbard’s Park, a most beautiful and 
picturesque spot. The Club had issued 
many invitations to members and friends, 
to which a goodly number responded. 
The exercises, which were held in the 
large pavilion, included quotations from 
the writings of Lucy Stone, a biographi- 
cal sketch, reading of selected poems and 
the gains within the lifetime of Mrs. 
Stone. The gathering seemed more like 
a family party intent on recalling t» mind 
all the virtues and noble characteristics of 
a sweet-toned woman who had lived 
among them, 

Mis, A. A. Truesdale, who sends this 
report, after describing the sunny day 
and beautifu) park as befitting the occa 
sion, wiites: ‘‘The only thing out of har- 
mony seemingly with the peaceful scene 
was the huge mortar placed on a small 
eminence overlooking the whole, contrib- 
uted by Merriam Post of Meriden, as a 
lasting monument. This had once been a 
deadly instrument of war—its mission to 
kill and destroy—women are not imbued 
with the war spirit.” 

The Political Equality Club of Des 
Moines, Ia., celebrated on Aug. 6, the 
regular meeting day. A hundred club 
members and guests assembled on the 
beautiful lawn at the home of the club 
president, Mrs. Lona I. Robinson. The 
wide veranda was utilized as a stage, and 
was beautifully decorated with vines and 
yellow flowers. Musical numbers were 
given by Miss Gertrude Filloon, Miss Mary 
Risser, Miss Edith Robinson, and Mrs. 
Clarence Webb, some of the lovely young 
women who are becoming interested in 
suffrage. The program arranged by the 
National Committee was carried out by 
Mrs. M. E. Springer, Dr. Marion Howe 
Pugh, Dr. Roberta Weimer, and Miss 
Javette Mills, all in the spring-time of 
life. 

Quotations were given, and the souvenir 
pictures distributed. Mrs. Mary J. Cogge- 
shall gave a sketch of the life of Henry B. 
Blackwell, ‘tthe man who for forty years 
stood by the side of Lucy Stone in her 
work for women.’”’ Miss Pierce told of 
the first suffrage convention she ever at- 
tended, when ‘‘the inspiration I received 
from the sweet face of Lucy Stone fixed 
my determination to work for the cause.” 
A song, *‘Wait a Little Longer,’’ was sung 
by Mr. Owen Bromley, 80 years of age. 
The keynote of all the addresses was ad- 
miration of, and gratitude to, Lucy Stone. 


The members of the Woman Suffrage 
League of Pawtucket, R. 1., gathered at 
the home of the president, Mrs. Jeanette 
S. French. The meeting was held after- 
noon and evening. The lawn was prettily 
draped with the suffrage colors and Jap- 
anese lanterns. The portrait of Lucy 
Stone held a prominent place. Mrs. Mary 
A. Howard gave a graphic account of 
“The Life of Lucy Stone.”” “The Last 
Days of Lucy Stone’ were told by Miss 
Myra Phinney. Quotations, souvenirs, 
lunch, and intermission followed. 

The evening session opened with an ad- 
dress on ‘*The Gains of Forty Years’’ by 
Mrs. Patterson. Mr. Henry Patterson 
spoke of the marriage protest. A supple- 
mentary paper by Miss Ada Robinson 
dealt with conditions that exist in Rhode 
Island. The president enumerated recent 
suffrage gains, and a poem was read by 
Mrs. H. A. Stearns of Providence. 

The following resolution was adopted 
unanimously: 

Resolved, That any State that denies to 
one-half its citizens all participation in 
government is a despotism. 


The Woman Suffrage Association of 
Lucas County, Ohio, combined the birth- 
day observance with their quarterly meet- 
ing in the form of @ picnic at Walbridge 
Park, near Toledo. After dinner in the 
appropriately decorated pavilion, the 
president, Mrs. William Kline, called the 
meeting to order. Business over, the gen- 
eral program was given by the auxiliary 
presidents—Mrs. C, Seiders, First Union 
Suffrage Club; Mre. Rosa L. Segur, Tole- 











do Woman Suffrage Society; Mrs. Ship- 
herd, Bay Shore Club, and Mrs. C. Cun- 
ningham, East Side Club. Beautiful 
poems were read by Mrs. Lucie Harmon, 
one written by Rev. Phebe Hanaford of 
New Jersey, ‘‘» ake the World Better,’’ 
the other by Mrs. Mary J. Cravens of 
Toledo. An original poem was recited by 
Mrs, Ruth Hall, ‘‘Woman’s Destiny.” 

The president, in closing, spoke of the 
influence of one master mind in improv 
ing social conditions, which led Mrs. 
Rosa L. Segur to remind the meeting of 
examples like Lucy Stone, who was ever 
ready to combat existing wrong, similar 
to that now prevailing to some extent in 
Toledo, whose women pay one half the 
expense of its municipal government. 
Mrs. Segur held that, though not elec- 
tors, women have representative right as 
constituents, of officials, and that Mayor 
Jones and Probate Judge Waite ought to 
recognize these rights by the appointment 
of women clerks. Mrs. A. T. Babbitt 
gave a much-enjoyed talk of her experi- 
ence as a voter during her ten-years’ resi- 
dence in Colorado. 


ad 


NOBLE MUTHERHOOD APPRECIATED. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 29A BEA- 
con St., Boston, AuG. 23, 1903. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

First, how deeply I regret that I was in 
the West and could have no part in the 
public recognition of the service and de- 
votion of Lucy Stone! More and more, as 
the years pass, will her heroism and wis- 
dom ripen in public appreciation. 

Second, while I cannot go to the same 
lengths of censure as Mr. Sampson, I am 
deeply impressed with the idiocy and in- 
decency of the #race suicide’’ beastliness, 
We need have no fear but that there will 
always be an abundance of men and wom- 
en on the earth, and they will be noble 
and worthy if we give women—mothers 
and non mothers—a fair chance to enno- 
ble them. Todeny women the opportu- 
nity to make the most of the children that 
are born, and then chide them for not 
bringing more children into the world is 
unaccountable. The right rearivg and 
training of the children we have is of infi- 
nitely more importance than that there 
be more cf them. Vermin always multi- 
ply rapidly, deer come in no such num- 
bers; and yet deer abound wherever the 
mothers are not killed off or frightened 
to death. It is the woman and not the 
breeder that needs to be appreciated. 

A. E, WINSHIP. 
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WHY WOMEN WORE. 





The persistency with which men critics 
insist upon regarding the woman wage- 
earner as an inexplicable problem is a 
discreditable reflection on their common 
sense says a writer in Vogue. Since the 
worker is everywhere in evidence there is 
no difficulty in observing many varieties 
of her. The majority of women wage- 
earners give every indication of being the 
victims of adverse circumstances, and 
only the craziest imagination could con- 
ceive that millions of women would vol- 
untarily toil in mills and offices through 
summer’s blistering heat, when trees and 
field fiowers, woods and sea, seductively 
beckon to holiday making; or that in the 
bitter weather of midwinter they would 
brave the terrors of blizzard for less vital 
reason than to keep body and soul to- 
gether. 

This eternal discussion of the wage 
earner as a problem is simply imbecile. 
She is not a problem, nor a perversity, nor 
anything other than the result of a social 
evolution set in motion and maintained 
by man himself, who sits up, as his wont, 
and discusses as a deplorable phenomenon 
what is in reality an inevitable result. It 
is about time the preacher and the work- 
ingman ceased inveighing against the 
wage-earning woman. It is as futile as it 
is silly. 


Se" 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


CONNECTICUT. 


MERIDEN, Conn., Ava. 25, 1903. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The Political Equality Club of Meriden 
is to entertain the State Woman Suffrage 
Convention in October, and when we re- 
sume meetings early in September there 
will be work to do. We hope to have 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt as principal 
speaker. 

The corresponding secretary of our 
Club, Mrs. Mary J. Rogers, who is also 
treasurer of the State W. S. A., is enjoy- 
ing her vacation with her husband and 
daughter in Nova Scotia, Mrs. F. W. H. 
Loomis, one of our most efficient workers, 
is summering in her cottage at Niantic, 
flitting to and fro as a bird of passage, 
gladdening our eyes with an occasional 
glimpse of her. In September we shall 
call in all our forces, so as to be up and 
doing, A, A. TRUESDELL, 

State Press Supt. 





NATIONAL COLUMN. 





President, Mrs. CARRIF CHAPMAN CATT, 


Vice-President at- , Rev Anna H. SHaw, 


7443 Devon St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Corresponding Secretary, Miss KATE M. GorRDON, 1800 Prytania St., New Orleans, La. 
Miss Lavrka CLay, Whitehall, Lexington, Ky. 
Auditors, { Mrs. Mary J. COGGESHALL, 554 7th St.. De: Moines, Iowa. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 


National American Woman Suffrage Assoviation. 
Honorary President: Miss Susan B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester N. Y. 


Recording Secretary, Miss ALICE STONE B 
2407 Park Row Building, New York City. *” § Park 8 ly 


treet, Boston, Mags, 


Treasurer, Mrs. HARRIET TAYLOR Uptown, 
Warren, Ohio, 


WARREN, OHIO. 





sending us the desired information. 


Ohio 


ing resolution: 


had passed a woman suffrage resolution. 


did not. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS LETTER. 


We wish to keep the dates and places of coming State Conventions standing in this 
Column until the Convention season is over. State Presidents will greatly oblige by 


National Convention— Washington, D. C., Feb. 12 to 19, 1904. 
W. S. A., Sandusky, Oct. 15 and 16, 1903. 

New York State W. S. A., Hornellsville, Oct. 20 to 23, 1903. 
Massachusetts W. S. A., Newton, Oct. 29 and 30. 

Michigan E. S. A., Paw Paw, Nov. 10, 11, and 12, 


Mrs. Elizabeth D. Bacon, vice-president of the Connecticut Woman Suffrage 
Association, bas secured through her husband, who was a delegate to the Interna. 
tional Typographical Union, which has just held a meeting in Washington, the follow. 


“The International Typographical Union was the first union to demand that equal 
wages shall be paid for the same work to both sexes employed in any union office, 
Recognizing that industria) evolution has driven women in ever increasing numbers 
into the trades and professions, uatil they constitute a large percentage of the wage. 
earners of the country, we believe they should have the same right to vote as men for 
«the better defence of their industrial position.” 

Mr, and Mrs. Bacon surely should be congratulated on their success, and the 
Typographical Union has, of course, the thanks of our Association. 

Some weeks ago, I reported that the Camp-Meeting Association of Connecticut 
This was the form in which I received the 
information, but it seems that this Camp-Meeting is a Spiritualistic Cam p- Meeting, 
The person sending the information to Headquarters supposed that I knew this, but [ 
I therefore take this way of making the correction. 


HARRIET TAYLOR Upton, 


Treasurer National American Woman Suffrage Association. 








MISS M. 





144 Tremont Street, 


Is offering this week some fine bargains in 


COTTON NECKWEAR. 











F. FISK, 
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THE DRAMA, 


CASTLE SQUARE THEATRE.—The sum- 
mer season ends with the coming week, 
and the regular fall and winter season 
will follow immediately, beginning Mon- 
day, Sept. 7. The final attraction of the 
summer season is the American comedy 
“The Wife,’’ by Belasco and DeMille, 
which has not been seen in this city for 
several seasons. Mr. J. H. Gilmour con 
cludes his limited engagement with the 
company in this production. ‘*The Wife’’ 
is the most successful effort of its authors, 
and teaches a good lesson to husbands, 
wives, and young people of fickle temper- 
ament. A strong attraction has been se- 
lected for the opening of the fall and win- 
ter season and the company engaged will 
be of notable ability, with Lillian Law- 
rence as leading lady. Chocolate bonbons 
will be distributed at Monday matinees. 














SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


48 Tremont Building Boston, Mars, 





HOUSEKEEPER —A practical woman wants 
a position as managing housekeeper in a first- 
class hotel or in a boarding school. References: 
Dr. Winchester Donald and others. Address 
Housekeeper,” 31 Norway St., Boston, Suite 2. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
The Club Woman Magazine 


Official Organ of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, National Congress of 
Mothers, and National Society of the 
United States Daughters of 1812. Re- 
moved from Boston tou New York City. 


Re-organized. Re-vitalized. 


Editor, Mrs. Doré Lyon, 
Associate Editor, Miss Helen M. Winslow. 
General Federation Editor, 

Mrs. Edward Addison Greeley. 


Association and Club Reports, Philan- 
thropy, Society, Art, Music, Drama, Fic- 
tion, Fashion, Household Economics, Spe- 
cial Articles by prominent women, and 
everything of general interest to all women 

Subscription, $1.00 per year. Single 
copies, 15 cents. No club woman can 
afford to be without it. 


Free Library given away to every 
Club. Write for particulars. 


CLUB WOMAN COMPANY, 
500 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


ual Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. Suaw, Arice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHory. For sale at Woman’s 
JournNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 

















Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 





And Cape Ann Steamers, 
“NORTH SHORE ROUTE.” 
Music, Columbus Orchestra. 


ROUND 75¢ Single Fare, 50c. 


50-Trip Book, 
TR | P 812.50. 


Cape Ann and City of Gloucester. Leave 
North Side Central Wharf, foot of State St. 
Elevated “tation Stairs, Boston, weather 
right, Week Davs, 10 A. M., 2 P. M..——Leave 
Gloucester, 215 P. M. —— Sundays leave 
Hoston at 10.15 A. M.; Gloucester 3.15 P. M. 
E.8 MERCHANT, General Manager. 
Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co. 


(Rive oto 




















Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 


7 Durham St., Back Bay, Boston, 


A native of Chile, haviug spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, w.at she bas seen and 
what she knows. 


With the Spanish as her vernacular, and 
havivg a thorough knowledge of the Eng)ixb 
language, she is also qualified to be Traur 
lator and Instructor. , 





PARTIAL LIST OF SUBJECTS. 


Typical Life in Chile. 

- Reminiscences of Peru. 

Cuba and the Cubans. 

The Land of the Incas. 

The Indians ofthc Western Slope 
of the Andes. 

. Folk-Lore of Chile and Peru. 

- The Four Liberators of South 

America. 

The first five Lectures can be illustrated 

by Stereopticon. 


THE WOMEN OF SPANISH AMERICA. 


8. The Social Condition of the Wom- 
en of Chile. 
9. The Spanish-American Woman 
as a Writer. 
10. The Spanish-American Womat 
as Educator and Philanthropist 
hl. How can the Women of North an4 
South America Best Co-operaté 
in Sympathy and Action? 
Each of these four Lectures is complete 
in itself 
2. Coasaenn Canes eate Train- 
ng. 
> The Efficacy of Thought Forces. 
5. 


No GeeN> 


Our Place in Evolution. 
Ethics of Race-Relationship. 
NEW LECTURES: 
Folk - Lore of the Toltecs and the 


Aztecs. 
Myths and Legends of the Incas. 


= - 





Senorita Huidobro is also prepared to givé 
lectures on Spanish Literature and Poetry of 
me povme y America, as well as on other subjec# 
of vital interest in Latin-American affairs. 

A list of subjects in lighter vein, upon 8 
plication. 





REFERENCES: Rey. Charles G. Ames, Mrs. Julis 
Ward Howe, Gov. John L. Bates, Mrs. Ednab D. 
Cheney, Mr. Edward H. Clement, Mr. Edwin D. 
Mead. and others, Boston. 

. 
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